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INCONSISTENCIES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 





NEGRO HOUSING 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


Much of the research on attitudes 
has assumed that a person has a single 
attitude toward a given object. This is 
probably because most of this research 
has been guided by behaviorist theory, 
which considers behavior a specific re- 
sponse to a given stimulus. On the 
other hand, both psychoanalytic and 
symbolic interactionist theory would 
expect many attitudes to be ambiguous 
and/or inconsistent. By “inconsistent 
attitudes” I mean that a given individ- 
ual may hold a number of attitudes to- 
ward the same object, perhaps applica- 
ble in different settings, but logically 
incompatible if they should be con- 
fronted with each other in the same 
setting. 

The study of race attitudes has been 
partially an exception to the tendency 
of attitude researchers to ignore the 
inconsistency of attitudes. An early 
study by LaPiere’ showed that propri- 
etors of hotels and restaurants mani- 
fested one set of attitudes toward the 
Chinese (openly hostile) when asked 
by mail to hold reservations for them, 
but another set of attitudes (formally 
polite) when confronted with a Chi- 
nese customer in the flesh. Levinson 
and Sanford? discovered several inter- 
esting inconsistencies in their study of 
stereotypes. They found that there was 
one stereotype of the Jew as cliquish 
and clannish, but another stereotype of 
the Jew as “pushy” and seeking integra- 
tion. In a fascinating field experiment, 





Assistance in carrying out some phases 
of the research on which this article is 
based was provided by my students Frank 
Caro and Samuel Wallace. 


1 Richard T. LaPiere, “Attitudes Versus 
Actions,” Social Forces, 13 (December, 
1934), pp. 230-237. 


2 Daniel J. Levinson and R. Nevitt San- 
ford. “A Scale for the Measurement of 
Anti-Semitism,” The Journal of Psychology, 
17 (April, 1944), pp. 339-370. 


Saenger and Gilbert* found that there 
was no relationship between a cus- 
tomer’s expressed willingness to be 
waited on by Negro sales personnel 
and their actual tendency to select or 
avoid a Negro sales clerk when con- 
fronted with a choice. Aurbach, Cole- 
man, and Mausner* recently demon- 
strated that different forms of a ques- 
tionnaire will elicit markedly different 
proportions of people in favor of “fair 
housing” legislation: one form present- 
ed the law as a device which “enforces 
integrated housing”; the other form 
presented the law as a protective device 
assuring the rights of individuals to 
seek housing in a free market regard- 
less of race or color. Gunnar Myrdal® 
raised this matter of inconsistency of 
attitude to a principle in the study of 
race relations. He held that there was 
a fundamental dilemma in American 
whites’ attitudes toward Negroes, that 
whereas they believed in repressing 
and segregating them, they also be- 
lieved in dealing with them in terms 
of justice and democracy. 

I suspect there is ambiguity and in- 
consistency in all but the most super- 
ficial attitudes, that we do mingle love 
and hate (as Freud said), and that we 
do respond to the varied and diverse 
aspects of experiences and situations 
(as the interactionists would have it). 
Yet so much of contemporary research 





3 Gerhart Saenger and Emily Gilbert, 
“Customer Reactions to the Integration of 
Negro Sales Personnel,” International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research,” 4 
(Spring, 1950), pp. 57-76. 

4 Herbert A. Aurbach, John R. Coleman, 
and Bernard Mausner, “Restrictive and Pro- 
tective Viewpoints of Fair Housing Legisla- 
tion: A Comparative Study of Attitudes,” 
Social Problems, 8 (Fall, 1960), pp. 118- 
125. 


5 Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An 
American Dilemma, New York: Harper, 
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still assumes that an individual can 
have only one attitude toward a given 
object, and so much of contemporary 
practice still assumes that attitudes are 
consistent. Even in the field of race 
attitudes we are likely to do surveys 
showing that such and such a propor- 
tion of whites are against desegrega- 
tion of schools, or that a majority of 
whites think that Negroes are danger- 
ous. Yet by probing just beneath the 
surface, one can find marked incon- 
sistencies and self-contradictions in 
race attitudes, as I shall demonstrate 
by using crude statistical comparisons 
of responses elicited in an interview 
survey in Minneapolis. 


TOPIC OF RESEARCH, 
PROCEDURE AND SAMPLE 


Although the Negroes of Minne- 
apolis comprise only 2 per cent of the 
total population of the city, they share 
with Negroes in other urban areas of 
the United States the problem of find- 
ing adequate housing. Among the 
causes of difficulties which Negroes 
experience in finding housing are ob- 
jections of white residents to having 
Negro neighbors. Northern whites’ re- 
sistances to living near Negroes are a 
composite of many attitudes. It was 
the original purpose of our survey to 
measure the extent of the opposition 
to mixed racial residence, and we 
sought to approach the matter with 
many different questions. The chief 
finding that emerged from our ques- 
tioning was that we could not, in fact, 
measure the extent of the opposition, 
as we got almost as many different re- 
sults as we had approaches to the 
question. In other words, attitudes 
(and behaviors reported in answers 
tO questions) are inconsistent. 

Construction of the Interstate Free- 
way System has provided an oppor- 
tunity for studying restrictive attitudes 
under unusually realistic conditions. A 
freeway will cut a swath, one block 
wide and thirty blocks long, through 


a large Minneapolis residential area, 
and those living in the area face the 
necessity of finding new housing. Some 
of the neighborhoods crossed by the 
area studied are racially mixed. What 
makes the attitudes toward Negro 
housing of this population interesting 
is the fact that it is, of necessity, sen- 
sitized to the whole question of hous- 
ing. For the families forced to find new 
homes, questions concerning the ac- 
ceptability of Negro neighbors assume 
an unusually pertinent and present 
meaning. The study attempts to dis- 
cover the reactions of this group to 
its own housing in the presence or ab- 
sence of Negro neighbors, the manner 
in which attitudes toward Negroes af- 
fects its preferences for future hous- 
ing, and the way in which the group 
views Negroes’ problems in finding 
housing. 

The area to be taken by the Free- 
way had a population of about 650 
families, and it was planned to reach 
half of these in the study. Using a 
prepared questionnaire and following 
instructions on interviewing proce- 
dures, students in a sociology class in- 
terviewed respondents in every second 
housing unit in the area. One adult 
member of each household was inter- 
viewed. Of the original sample of 325, 
28 could not be reached in the inter- 
viewing conducted between October 
17 and November 21, 1959, even 
though the interviewers were instruct- 
ed to try on three different occasions. 
A validity check by comparing an- 
swers within the questionnaries elimi- 
nated three interviews. The sample in- 
cluded 16 Negro households which 
were excluded from the present analy- 
sis.® The final sample size was 278. 





6 The small number of Negro house- 
holds found in the original sample does 
not indicate much about the extent of racial 
mixture in the neighborhood, as the area 
studied was a long, narrow strip, and there 
could be Negroes living across the street 
from our households without having a 
chance of getting into the original sample 
themselves. 
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In addition to being tabulated as a 
whole, the data were analyzed separate- 
ly for those who owned their own 
homes and for renters, and for those 
who had and those who did not have 
Negro neighbors. The criterion for 
having a Negro neighbor was an indi- 
cation by the respondent that a Negro 
family lived within half a block on 
any side.’ The sample included 96 
home owners with no Negro neigh- 
bors, 60 home owners with Negro 
neighbors, 87 renters with no Negro 
neighbors, and 35 renters with Negro 
neighbors. 

In order to assess the generalizability 
of the findings, we shall report some 
characteristics of the sample. The area 
is predominantly one of single family 
homes, with some scattered duplexes 
and small apartment houses. The 
median age of the respondents was 42 
years, and 78 per cent of them were 
married. While the typical home own- 
er was in his early fifties, the renters 
as a group were much younger, having 
a median age in the low thirties. No 
attempt was made to interview an 
equal number of men and women, and 
almost two-thirds of the respondents 
were women. Seventy per cent of the 
women in the sample listed their oc- 





7 This is not a thoroughly reliable cri- 
terion since some whites are not aware of 
the presence of Negro neighbors. C.f. A. M. 
Rose, F. Atelsek and L. McDonald, “Neigh- 
borhood Reactions to Isolated Negro Resi- 
dents,” American Sociological Review, 18 
(October, 1953), pp. 497-507. But con- 
scious nonawareness of Negro neighbors 
might be considered as equivalent to the 
subjective absence of Negro neighbors. 
There may also be some cases of respond- 
ents who were aware of Negro neighbors 
but lied to the interviewers. However, since 
the total of those reporting no Negro 
neighbors is about two-thirds of the whole 
sample—a proportion which coincides with 
our impressions of the proportion actually 
without Negro neighbors—the number re- 
porting no Negro neighbors and actually 
having them must be small. We doubt that 
there are any cases of white persons re- 
porting Negro neighbors who actually do 
not have them. 
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cupations as housewife; the remainder 
were employed outside their homes on 
a full- or part-time basis. Those with 
occupations, both male and female, 
were located most frequently in cleri- 
cal, skilled, and semi-skilled jobs. Both 
the highest (professional) and lowest 
(slightly skilled and laborer) occupa- 
tional groups were only lightly repre- 
sented (4.3 per cent and 6.4 per cent 
of the respondents respectively ). Satis- 
faction with current career, including 
that of housewife, seems reasonably 
high, with two-thirds indicating they 
would choose the same career if they 
were 18 years of age again. 

Most respondents were high school 
graduates, and approximately one-third 
reported additional education. Three- 
fourths of the respondents reported 
that they had attended church in the 
four-week period preceding their in- 
terview. The majority were Protestants 
(67.5 per cent) with Lutheran being 
the most strongly represented single 
denomination (32.4 per cent). 

On a six-level social stratification 
scale, the respondents generally rated 
themselves as either upper-middle 
class or lower-middle class (46.4 per 
cent and 41.4 per cent, respectively). 
Some support is given to the economic 
class-self ratings by the fact that they 
correlate closely with a furniture rat- 
ing made by the interviewer. The very 
low relationship between class self-rat- 
ings and educational level reflects the 
presence of college students of low cur- 
rent economic status among the resi- 
dents as much as it may indicate any 
inadequacy of the self-ratings. Home 
owners rated their class positions high- 
er than did renters (chi square = 


13.32) 8 





8 Unless otherwise indicated, all reported 
hi square values will be for 2x2 matrices. 
All tests are two-tailed. The 5 per cent 
level of significance was arbitrarily selected. 
Critical value for a two-tailed chi-square 
test at the 5 per cent level, with one degree 
of freedom, is 3.84. 
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Home owners reported their homes 
as having a median value of about 
$15,750. Those in all-white neighbor- 
hoods reported a median value of 
$17,300 while those with Negro neigh- 
bors claimed a substantially lower val- 
ue of $13,500. Median rental payment 
was between $85 and $86 with no 
apparent difference between the two 
kinds of neighborhoods. 


FINDINGS INDICATING INCONSISTENT 
ATTITUDES 


1. Spontaneous attitudes vs. invited 
statements of preference regarding Ne- 
gro neighbors. 

When asked a general open-ended 
question regarding the respects in 
which they were dissatisfied with their 
present neighborhood, only 7.7 per 
cent of those with Negro neighbors 
mentioned these neighbors. Similarly, 
when asked a general open-ended ques- 
tion regarding the characteristics they 
would look for in a future neighbor- 
hood, only 11 per cent said they would 
look for an all-white neighborhood. 
However, when asked specifically how 
they felt about neighborhoods with 
regard to racial composition, 74 per 
cent expressed a preference for an all- 
white neighborhood. On the other 
hand, when asked a loaded (but not 
unrealistic for Minneapolis) question 
about whether they would object to 
living in a neighborhood where there 
were one or two Negro families who 
kept up their homes and tried to be 
good neighbors, only 19 per cent gave 
negative answers. Obviously, the pro- 
portion of people who express antip- 
athy to having Negro neighbors de- 
pends greatly on the way the question 
is put. 


2. Present behavior and future pref- 


erence. 

Those who live in mixed neighbor- 
hoods are no more likely to mention 
a racial factor as one of the three main 
considerations in the selection of a 
future neighborhood than are those 


who live in an all-white neighborhood 
(11 per cent of both groups men- 
tioned their preference for an all- 
white neighborhood). That is, no re- 
lationship was found between the pres- 
ent behavior of having or not having 
a Negro neighbor and preference for 
an all-white neighborhood in the im- 
mediate future. This is comparable to 
Saenger and Gilbert's finding of no 
relationship between behavioral selec- 
tion of a white or Negro salesperson 
and expressed preference for avoiding 
Negro salespersonnel. 


3. Status self-evaluations and pres- 
ence of a Negro neighbor. 

Fear of loss of status, in the eyes of 
others, seems to be a major reason for 
opposing having Negro neighbors. 
(Thirty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents mentioned this when asked to ex- 
plain why they preferred to live in an 
all-white neighborhood.) Yet when 
class self-rating was correlated with 
presence or absence of a Negro neigh- 
bor, the relationship was so low as not 
to be significant (biserial r=.09). 
This is in spite of the fact, noted earli- 
er, that home owners with Negro 
neighbors had homes for which they 
reported a substantially lower value 
than did those who lived in all-white 
neighborhoods. Apparently subjective 
class self-rating does not suffer from 
the presence of Negro neighbors, al- 
though fear of loss of status is a major 
reason for opposing Negroes as neigh- 
bors. 


4. Fears concerning Negro in-migra- 
tion and residential stability. 

While 66 per cent of the white re- 
spondents believe the presence of a 
Negro in their neighborhood reduces 
the value of the property, and 32 per 
cent believe the presence of a Negro 
in their neighborhood reduces their 
status, these and other negative beliefs 
did not make them move away. Those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods were 
at least as residentially stable as those 
in all-white neighborhoods. Eighty per 
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cent of the white home-owners in both 
all-white and racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods reported that they had not 
moved within the past three years. 
Among renters, 40 per cent of those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods have 
not moved within the past three years, 
but only 32 per cent of those who live 
in all-white neighborhoods indicate 
this. 


5. Fears about intermarriage and ob- 
jections to Negro neighbors. 

While a major reason given against 
living in mixed neighborhoods is the 
possible consequence of intermarriage 
when white children grow up in prox- 
imity to Negro children (33 per cent 
of those favoring living in an all-white 
neighborhood said this when asked 
why they gave this preference), those 
who have children themselves showed 
greater willingness to have Negroes 
live in the same building with them 
than did those without children (chi 
square = 10.79). 


6. Negro housing needs and solu- 
tions. 

While fewer than 20 per cent be- 
lieved that plenty of housing is avail- 
ab > to Negroes, and it is generally 
kno wn that practically no more land 
for residential construction is available 
in the city of Minneapolis, the most 
popular choice (in a checklist of pos- 
sibilities) for increasing the amount of 
housing available to Negroes (stated 
by 45 per cent) is to build more hous- 
ing in Negro neighborhoods. 


7. Public positions concerning an 
“open occupancy” law and knowledge 
of these positions. 

While in fact the local newspapers 
and most clergymen have openly and 
strongly favored an open occupancy 
law for sometime, the great majority 
of the respondents said they did not 
know the positions of these groups. On 
the other hand, practically all the elect- 
ed public officials have in fact avoided 
public commitments concerning the 
open occupancy bill, but a much larg- 
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er proportion of the respondents 
ascribed positions to them than to the 
newspapers or clergymen. A majority 
of the respondents thought that the 
mayor and their ward alderman op- 
posed the proposed law, and a plurali- 
ty thought that the governor, their 
state senator, and state representative 
were in favor of such legislation. 


8. Neighborhood integration and the 
presence of Negro neighbors. 


Considering the extensive verbal 
expression of concern about having 
Negro neighbors, their p:esence makes 
little difference in the extent of neigh- 
borhood integration for the whites. The 
extent of neighborhood integration 
was measured by ti.cee indices (see 
Table 1), and while there are differ- 
ences regarding these between owners 
and renters, they are little affected by 
the presence or absence of Negro 
neighbors. This finding, unlike those 
previously mentioned, is not reported 
to indicate inconsistency of attitude, 
but to support one implication of the 
finding of inconsistency—namely, that 
little is changed by the presence of a 
few Negro neighbors. Additional data 
along this line, which are especially 
interesting in view of the greater pro- 
portion of owners than of renters ex- 
pressing antagonism toward having 
Negro neighbors (chi square = 12.06), 
are the following: two-thirds of the 
renters said that they had not gotten 
to know any Negroes in the neighbor- 
hood while only one-third of the home 
owners said the same (chi square = 
8.71). Owners reported meeting Ne- 
groes at neighborhood meetings more 
often than did renters (chi square = 
7.00). While it appears that neighbor- 
hood integration of renters in this area 
is basically very low, what little there 
is, is not inhibited by the presence of 
Negro families. 


SOME ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 


A few additional findings from the 
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TABLE 1 


NEIGHBORHOOD INTEGRATION AS MEASURED BY NUMBER OF 
NEIGHBORS’ NAMES KNOWN, NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS EVER 
VISITED AND NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS CONSIDERED GOOD FRIENDS 


Home owners with Renters with 








No Negro Some Negro No Negro Some Negro 
Median number of: neighbors neighbors neighbors neighbors 
Neighbors’ names known 10.1 9.2 3.6 3.2 
Neighbors ever visited 6.2 4.2 1.6 1.7 
Neighbors considered good 
friends 44 2.6 1.0 1.1 


survey will be summarized here for the 
light they shed on attitudes toward 
Negro housing, recognizing how un- 
stable these attitudes are. 

Fear of depreciation of land values, 
“don’t like Negroes,” the possibility of 
intermarriage, and fear of what friends 
think of one who has Negro neighbors 
(interpreted as “status”), are, in order 
of importance, the reasons listed by re- 
spondents for their preference for an 
all-white neighborhood. Beliefs that 
Negroes are dirty, or that they make 
bad and dangerous neighbors were not 
frequently mentioned. Owners tended 
to give depreciation of land values as 
a reason significantly more often than 
do renters (chi square = 15.29). 

When asked their opinion of Negro 
families who live in neighborhoods in 
which they are the only Negroes, re- 
spondents gave no clear reaction pat- 
tern. Some expected that the Negroes 
would feel uncomfortable. A number 
saw the situation as one in which the 
Negro was trying to advance himself 
socially, while a larger proportion pre- 
ferred to judge on the basis of the 
particular persons involved. A ma- 
jority (57 per cent) felt that in such 
a situation Negroes would encounter 
unfriendliness from white neighbors. 
Renters suggested this difficulty signi- 
ficantly more often than did home 
owners (chi square = 5.98). 

More than a third of the respond- 
ents thought that only a low status 
white family would live in a neigh- 


borhood otherwise completely Negro. 
Over 40 per cent expressed the opin- 
ion that Negroes would cause some 
kind of trouble for such a white fam- 
ily. 

Some indication of variation in ex- 
pressed willingness to associate with 
Negroes was sought by asking two so- 
cial-distance-type questions. Response 
to these indicate that 86 per cent of 
the respondents were not opposed to 
integrated schools, and that approxi- 
mately 42 per cent thought that Ne- 
groes should be permitted to live in 
the same building with white persons. 


Partially to indicate the respondents’ 
conception of Negro mobility and also 
to get opinions on the future of racial 
integration, questions were asked about 
the future composition of most Min- 
neapolis neighborhoods. Thirty-nine 
per cent thought that most Minneapo- 
lis neighborhoods would be mostly 
white in the future, and 18 per cent 
predicted that most neighborhoods 
would probably be evenly mixed white 
and Negro. These realistic and “toler- 
ant” answers are to be compared with 
those of the 15 per cent estimating 
that most neighborhoods would be all 
white, and the 6 per cent saying they 
would be all or mostly Negro. The 
latter answers are probably especially 
unrealistic in that only 2 per cent of 
Minneapolis’ population is Negro to- 
day, and the rate of emigration from 
the Southern states is not likely to con- 
tinue at the same high rate at which it 
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occurred during the past 45 years be- 
cause of the lower proportion of Ne- 
groes remaining in the rural South and 
because the migration has been increas- 
ingly westward rather than northward. 
Among the renters in the sample, it 
was those with Negro neighbors who 
particularly overestimated the future 
proportion of Negroes in the local 
population (chi square = 3.89). 


For respondents who saw a trend 
to more racial mixture in local neigh- 
borhoods, the reason most frequently 
given was the current migration pat- 
tern of Negroes moving out of the 
South into the North. Those who fore- 
saw less residential mixing in the fu- 
ture most frequently gave as their rea- 
son the notion that races prefer to re- 
main segregated. It is noteworthy that 
those with Negro neighbors perceived 
a trend towards more racial mixture 
as a result of Negro migration from 
the South significantly more often than 
those in all-white neighborhoods (chi 
square = 8.20). 


In attempting to explain why neigh- 
borhoods tend to be racially segregated, 
respondents most frequently (63 per 
cent) said that Negroes prefer to live 
with other Negroes. The second most 
frequent reason (53 per cent) given 
for segregated neighborhoods was that 
property owners refuse to see or rent 
to Negroes. The third most frequent 
answer (21 per cent) was that since 
Negroes can afford only the cheapest 
housing, they live together where hous- 
ing is cheap: this was stated by re- 
spondents with Negro neighbors more 
often than those without Negro neigh- 
bors (chi square = 10.22). 


When asked for their own opinion 
about the proposed open occupancy 
law, a majority (52 per cent) opposed 
the legislation. Thirty per cent were 
in favor while 18 per cent reported 
no opinion. Home owners were sig- 
nificantly more often opposed to open 
occupancy than were renters (chi 
square = 3.87). 
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CONCLUSION: THE INCONSISTENCY 
OF ATTITUDES 


This survey of attitudes toward Ne- 
gro housing problems among white 
residents of a Minneapolis area was 
conducted because they were faced 
with the specific problem of finding 
new housing for themselves (as a re- 
sult of dislocation by the forthcoming 
construction of a freeway), and be- 
cause some who lived near Negroes 
could be compared with others who 
did not live near Negroes. The find- 
ings show a mixture of ignorance and 
knowledge concerning Negro housing 
problems and what can be done about 
them, as well as a mixture of tolerance 
and prejudice toward having Negroes 
as neighbors. The most significant find- 
ing that emerged from the study was 
that most of the expressed attitudes 
were contradicted by other expressed 
attitudes or by reports of behavior. 
Since the inconsistencies are shown by 
averages and correlations, they are not 
characteristic of al] respondents: cer- 
tainly some of the anti-Negro and of 
the pro-equality respondents are con- 
sistent. 


But these inconsistencies apply to 
many or most of the respondents, and 
reveal a good deal about the mental 
dilemma which these northern white 
people have concerning Negroes and 
their relations with them. They indi- 
cate that there is a good deal of psycho- 
logical rationalization of traditional 
and purely “emotional” negative atti- 
tudes toward having Negro neighbors, 
and suggest that this propensity to 
rationalize could turn negativism into 
at least grudging acceptance if some 
outside force would oblige these peo- 
ple to live in mixed neighborhoods. 
They also indicate that most measures 
of opposition or willingness to live 
near Negroes, and of support for or 
Opposition to any given policy with 
regard to Negro housing, cannot be re- 
garded as having much reliability or 
validity. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ANOMIE AND IRRESPONSIBILITY 


JOAN W. MOORE 
The University of Chicago 


Public outcry about the recent tele- 
vision quiz-show scandals has been di- 
rected primarily at their socially visible 
participants—star performers, sponsors, 
and studio bureaucrats. But lack of 
public awareness of the social struc- 
ture of the production unit should not 
blind the social scientist to its signifi- 
cance. Intimately involved in the cre- 
ation of the final product, this group 
shares responsibility for what is finally 
seen on the television screen. Radio 
and entertainment films have also had 
their share of public d'stress in the 
past. Because these are mass media of 
entertainment, the symbols purveyed 
by them assume general social and 
moral importance. 

All three industries share certain fea- 
tures apart from the fact that they pro- 
duce audio-visual entertainment. For 
one thing, all three have roughly the 
same production structure. Analytical- 
ly, there are seven functions involved 
in the production of a film or televi- 
sion show—five in the production 
crew, and two outside of it. The “out- 
side” two are the sponsor (or client) 
—largely absent in the entertainment- 
film industry—and the studio bureau- 
crat, representative of “front-office” 
concerns with making a profit. Within 
the production crew, there are five 
principal “creative” functions in the 
flow of work: the writer, the director, 
the cameraman, the actor, and (for 
films and possibly soon for television) 
the film editor. (This leaves out the 
art director, scene designer, musician, 
and other ancillary functions, and 
focuses on those occupations which 
may have a significant role in shaping 
the content of the final production. } 

The industries share other features. 
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All three are relatively new, and all 
have had a rapid rate of change. All 
three are highly competitive. These 
facts imply that there is little norma- 
tive stability in the industries them- 
selves, They have had little chance to 
develop traditions. Moreover, whatever 
tendency there may be to develop tra- 
ditions is often upset by technical in- 
novations. Competitiveness within each 
of these industriés also means that job 
security for their workers is low—a 
further factor reducing normative ef- 
fectiveness. 

The assumption has tended to be 
made that social or moral responsibili- 
ty in these industries rests on the func- 
tions outside of the production crew 
—on the profit-oriented power-hold- 
ers in the production process. If writ- 
er, director or other production func- 
tions are mentioned, they are usually 
considered “artists,” with little sense of 
social responsibility expected. Burt it 
can be argued that the members of the 
production crew have a real power, 
that the writer and the director in 
particular (and occasionally the “star” 
quality actor) have potentially a very 
effective voice in both the initial shap- 
ing of the production and in its actual 
implementation. These two have the 
task of taking the sponsor's or studio’s 
broad concept and translating it, in de- 
tail, to the visual medium. In this 
translation they are the “idea men,” 
recognized as such by all in the in- 
dustry. 

The power inherent in this task is 
often abdicated by the writer and the 
director. But the potential for it is al- 
most always present in any production, 
and is inherent in the process of 
planning a production. No sponsor or 
studio bureaucrat can consistently treat 
the writer as his puppet; no sponsor 
or studio bureaucrat knows enough to 
do so. In almost any project, the writer 








and the director have a certain leeway; 
very few public statements have ever 
blamed the writer or director for fail- 
ing to make moral use of this leeway. 

It is on the production crew, and 
particularly on the writer, that this 
paper is focussed. In a relatively norm- 
less industry, what social factors shape 
the writer’s values and, in turn, affect 
the degree to which he is socially pre- 
pared in his occupation to make a 
moral use of the leeway that does in 
fact exist for him? 

The production crew.—Of the five 
occupations in the production crew, 
the two most powerful are the two 
which are least standardized or pro- 
fessionalized. The two technical occu- 
pations, cameraman and editor, require 
extensive training, including a formal 
period of apprenticeship. Demonstrat- 
ed technical proficiency is required for 
admission to these two unions. As for 
actors, it seems that the majority have 
been exposed to one or another of 
several standard forms of socialization, 
e.g., by enrolling in drama schools, or 
acting classes, or by work with local 
drama and summer-stock groups. Few 
can plunge directly into television or 
film acting without such training. The 
gatekeeper to the actors’ unions tends 
to be the hiring director. That is, in 
order to become a member of the 
American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists or of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild, the actor must be work- 
ing in a production which is under the 
union’s jurisdiction, and his chances of 
working in such a production are con- 
trolled by the hiring director. 

Training and admission to the oc- 
cupations of writer and director, how- 
ever, are far less standardized. Profes- 
sional schools exist, like those at the 
University of Southern California and 
at Northwestern University, but, like 
the journalism school, few practition- 
ers of these trades are graduates of 
such schools. Training and early mo- 
bility in these two occupations are re- 
markably fortuitous affairs. 
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Again, both writers and directors 
have unions. (Interestingly, both un- 
ions are called “guilds,” implying some 
aspirations toward professionalization.) 
But the Guilds’ policies vary widely 
from one to another of the major pro- 
duction centers (Los Angeles, New 
York, and Chicago), and in Chicago 
the Writers Guild is nonexistent for 
all practical purposes and the Direc- 
tors Guild is very weak. In general, 
both guilds require a certain accu- 
mulation of credits for active mem- 
bership. (Chicago’s Screen Directors’ 
Guild, for example, requires two hours 
of directing.) But these criteria can 
be abrogated in favor of completely 
particularistic considerations. 

The lack of standardization of pat- 
terns of recruitment, training, and ad- 
mission to professional standing for 
the two major production occupations 
implies that social norms governing 
the professional conduct of the writer 
and director are weak. This normless- 
ness becomes more significant when 
we realize that it also pervades two 
crucial dimensions of the writers’ and 
directors’ later careers. First, there are 
neither generally accepted criteria for 
the evaluation of these men’s perform- 
ance, nor are there generally accepted 
significant others whose evaluations are 
taken seriously. (“Artistic” evaluations 
cannot here be realistically separated 
from “moral” evaluations. Depending 
upon the evaluator, “a good job” may 
mean either or both of these dimen- 
sions.) Second, there are no standard 
patterns or channels of upward move- 
ment within the occupations. “Promo- 
tion” is a meaningless term in a non- 
bureaucratized work organization; the 
writer's and director’s mobility to 
“better” jobs is as normless as is his 
initial movement in the occupation. 

In a normless and ambiguous situa- 
tion, it has been repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed that people turn to each other or 
to personal and idiosyncratic sources 
for definition of the situation, rather 
than to an external authority or system. 
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And in these normless occupations and 
ambiguous (i.e, unpredictable) in- 
dustry, it seems reasonable that writers 
and directors would, indeed, turn to 
each other and to other studio col- 
leagues for norms of professional con- 
duct, for evaluation of their perform- 
ance, and—most importantly—for help 
in getting better jobs. Further, we can 
hypothesize that to the extent that such 
intra-studio dependence exists, the 
writer and director will lose sensitivity 
both to the external evaluators, i.e., au- 
dience and critics, and to the general 
fact that their work has moral implica- 
tions. In short, the more meaningful 
are the immediate others and their 
values, the less meaningful are others 
in external social systems. 

Although testing this hypothesis 
would entail major research, results 
from a pilot study of Chicago televi- 
sion and film writers cast light on some 
aspects of this general problem. Rele- 
vant findings from this study will be 
reported. 

Data.—Late in 1959 and early 1960, 
a series of lengthy telephone inter- 
views were conducted with 41 radio, 
television, and film writers in Chicago. 
The sample was accumulated socio- 
metrically, i.e., by asking each respond- 
ent to name other writers. Subsequent 
checking revealed that all writers in 
Chicago's radio and television studios 
were reached (with the exception of 
“continuity acceptance” men, not con- 
sidered “writers” by others in the oc- 
cupation ). Also, all but one or two of 
the writers in Chicago's three major 
film studios' were included in the 





1 These studios produce a wide variety of 
“special-purpose” films, including television 
commercials, sales promotion and training 
films, an occasional full- length feature, 
television series (e.g., a series of children’s 
Programs for a religious sponsor), occa- 
sional long television documentaries, live 
shows for both commercial and non-com- 
mercial sponsors, etc. Thus, although they 
tend to concentrate on films made especially 
for a paying, commercial client, each of 
the major studios covers a broad range of 
Projects. 


sample. So also were the major free- 
lance writers. The sample is deficient 
in that it missed both some writers at 
minor film studios and some marginal 
free-lance writers. For the topic under 
consideration here, this sample bias 
would, if anything, work in the direc- 
tion of invalidating the hypothesis, 
since the sample consisted somewhat 
disproportionately of the established 
and successful Chicago writers rather 
than the demoralized marginal writers. 
Ages of the writers ranged from the 
middle twenties to the early sixties, 
and income from below $6,000 to 
over $35,000. 

Interviews were surprisingly rich. It 
may be that the anonymity of a tele- 
phone call permitted freer self-expres- 
sion than would a face-to-face inter- 
view. In any case, some interviews 
lasted as long as three hours, and none 
was under 30 minutes. A later follow- 
up questionnaire was returned by all 
but four of the 41 writers interviewed. 
Data are reported from both the in- 
terviews and the questionnaires on the 
topics discussed above: (1) patterns of 
recruitment and training to the occu- 
pation, (2) writers’ perception of pro- 
fessional groups and audiences as eval- 
uators of their work, and (3) the re- 
lationship of a sense of social respon- 
sibility to dependence on other work- 
ers for job mobility. 

(1) Training, and Recruitment of 
Chicago Writer}—Most writers had 
substantial amounts of higher educa- 
tion. Only seven of the 37 writers on 
whom there was educational data had 
no college or less than one or two years 
of college education. Only 7 had what 
could be called directly relevant educa- 
tion, i.e., in a professional school for 
writers, journalism or a film-training 
program. Nine had college specialties 
(including several M.A.’s) in the hu- 
manities, and five in the social sciences. 
Four had training in professional 
schools (e.g., law, engineering) or in 
the natural sciences. Five have undif- 
ferentiated “liberal arts” B.A.’s. In 








short, writers in Chicago tend to be 
college graduates, but that is the only 
educational uniformity. 

Half of the sample had started their 
work life in other occupations: 12 had 
been in business, and 10 in a profes- 
sion or the arts. Thus only half had 
started out as writers. First-writing jobs 
tended to be somewhat more uniform: 
twenty men began their writing careers 
in radio, television or film. (It should 
be noted that these 20 include seven 
men who were currently holding their 
first paid, full-time jobs.) Outside of 
the production industries, the most 
common first-writing job was in ad- 
vertising or public relations—account- 
ing for six people. A few started out 
on newspapers (these tended to be 
the older men), and a few started 
out as technical writers, There were 
eight writers whose first writing job 
fit into no general category. 

The writers’ jobs have been diverse. 
Twenty-five men in the sample have 
received pay for manuscript writing, 
i.e., for writing outside of the produc- 
tion set-up. On the other hand, 18 were 
at some time in their lives actively in- 
volved in the production end, as direc- 
tors, cameramen, actors, or editors. All 
of these men currently defined them- 
selves as “production” writers, a form 
of writing that they felt was unique 
and demanded particular skills of the 
writer. (The “visual” writer, i.e., the 
man who can “see” the film as he 
writes and can communicate his vision 
in words, is highly prized. This kind 
of writing skill, it is felt, is alien to 
“black and white” writing. “The good 
film writer doesn’t write words,” said 
one man. “He writes a film.”) But 
the diversity of routes to this form of 
writing implies that this particular set 
of skills is as much a matter of know- 
ing the medium as it is a matter of 
knowing how to write. 

Diversity in training, recruitment, 
and job experience can be summed up 
by saying that occupational socializa- 
tion patterns lead, if anything, to value 
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dissensus among the writers. Socializa- 
tion patterns do not provide a basis for 
value-consensus in this occupation. 

An illustration may serve to clarify 
this point. In one film studio, the writ- 
ing staff consisted of one man who had 
been an engineer for some 10 years 
and had switched occupations after a 
serious illness. He had been a technical 
and film writer for some 12 years. 
Another member of the staff received 
graduate training in history, had writ- 
ten two novels, and had become a gen- 
eral film writer after some years in 
educational television and film work. 
The third permanent writer had started 
out as a director and producer, and had 
begun to write in a small studio which 
lacked a full-time writing staff. He was 
holding his first full-time writing job, 
although he had been in the film in- 
dustry for many years. The three men 
clearly had little in common as far as 
basic values and self-definition was con- 
cerned. Their backgrounds, if anything, 
would lead to value conflict. 


(2) External Evaluators.—Getting 
the “proper evaluation” of their work 
is a serious problem for the writers. 
There are two “external” evaluators 
which all writers were aware of. One 
represents the film and television pro- 
fession, and the index to high evalua- 
tion is the awarding of prizes— 
“Emmys,” “Golden Reel,” etc. The oth- 
er evaluator is the audience, the ulti- 
mate consumer of the writer’s product. 
Let us take each of these in turn. 

In general, professional prizes are 
angrily depreciated as indicators of pro- 
fessional merit. In Chicago, at least, 
such prizes are rejected as anything 
but “prestige” items to put on a vitae. 
Quotations from the writers themselves 
make this point clear: 


(I was told you had won several prizes. 
How do you feel about this?) Do you 
mean do I feel it was legitimate? Sure 
it was legitimate—we were the best in 
the field. And after I won enough prizes 
I raised my price. But were they worth 
doing in the first place? If you're asking 
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if I got any personal kick out of the 
prizes, none. Somebody goes from the 
studio to pick it up and I raise my price. 


Emmy’s are passed around in Chicago 
according to whose turn it is. Blank 
Studio got one last year: next year it 
will be John Doe’s turn. 


Prizes! I know one man, he Joathed his 
client, and said he’d make the worst film 
he could. He did, and it won more prizes 
than anything else he’d done. (Is that 
true, or just making a point?) Yes, it’s 
true. I won't tell you his name or the 
picture, but it’s true. You can get by with 
anything. We're starting the Greater 
Skokie Valley Film Festival. We're going 
to charge $10 a picture to enter, and 
give the Platinum Reel as a prize. You 
can throw it at the mosquitoes! 


There is more ambivalence and in- 
consistency in the writers’ perceptions 
of the legitimacy of the audience as an 
evaluator. It must be remembered that 
few of these men ever see their audi- 
ences or audience reactions. “The audi- 
ence” tends to be an abstraction. “It” 
may be perceived as limiting and re- 
stricting the writer because of some 
stereotypy, as the following comments 
illustrate: 


First, in the entertainment film the studio 
is convinced that #t knows how enter- 
tainment must go. And there’s also cen- 
sorship. Good films are failures because 
of the audience—look at television. And 
censorship also comes from the audience. 


I never see the audience and its is mis- 
represented to me constantly. For ex- 
ample, ‘nobody will let you...” ‘It’s not 
interesting enough for . . .’ And these 
criticisms are directed during the shap- 
ing of the thing—the most creative part. 
Damn few give you carte blanche. That's 
even more true of other things—educa- 
tional films. You never talk to the teach- 
er; others interpret her to you—what to 
put in and leave out for her. 


Or “it” may become an idealized, re- 
sponsive, applauding or rejecting 
crowd, for whom the writer “really” 
writes: 


Good writing—I think in terms of the 
audience, what they will listen to, what 


they will enjoy. What will give them 
something: they'll go away feeling good. 


I can be shaken by what anybody says 
about my work, from the doorman to the 
vice president. But it’s like somebody 
walking in and saying he doesn’t like 
my tie and suit combination. Of course, 
my writing is more important than my 
tie and suit combination. 


Or, finally, “it” may be vigorously re- 
jected as a legitimate evaluator: 


A writer doesn’t want to be loved. He 
doesn’t care about the opinions of other 
people; he’s largely indifferent to other 
people. Except the critics he thinks are 
good. Or if a critic completely misunder- 
stands his point. Otherwise, he’s ya 
different. Writers are inner-directed, 
use a modern term. The actor is Mea 
directed; he needs the external applause. 
But for the writer, it’s his peers and in- 
ternal applause. The craft must be done 
internally. 


I wrote a play once; it was shown in 
Jackson, Mississippi. They started, got 
through the first half of the first act, did 
the first half of the second act, and then 
went back to the second half of the first 
act. I stood in the wings and groaned, 
and said, “This is it, what can I do— 
nothing but ring down the curtain.’ I 
rang it down and they applauded and ap- 
plauded. An audience of 800 people, in 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


“The audience” assumes whatever 
shape the writer's mood of the mo- 
ment dictates. Most of the writers just 
quoted, in fact, assumed other attitudes 
toward “the audience” in their inter- 
views. The last man quoted started his 
interview by saying that his job was to 
write in such a manner that audience 
behavior would really be changed, and 
the man who claimed that the writer 
must be “inner-directed” told happily 
of how well an audience had received 
one of his live shows. As long as “the 
audience” remains an abstraction to 
the writer and to others in the in- 
dustry, it cannot be anything more 
than a symbol whose meaning shifts 
with the changing social context. But 
unlike other occupations which are at 
the mercy of an unknown and unknow- 
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able mass, for example, the profession- 
al politician, the writer for mass media 
does not accept control by this protean 
“audience.” He does not feel that it is 
legitimate for an audience to limit his 
work; in his more pretentious mo- 
ments, he defines himself as an artist 
who must be “an educator without 
portfolio,” as one man put it, a leader 
of public taste. 

If professional prizes are generally 
devalued as an indicator of professional 
merit, the writer’s inconsistent and 
ambivalent attitudes towards the other 
principal external evaluator, the audi- 
ence, suggest that there is enough of 
the artistic ethos left in even the most 
cliche-ridden hack writer to invalidate 
any social effort to universalize evalu- 
ative criteria. However, the writer gets 
an immediate feedback, e.g. from a 
director who finds a certain scene “im- 
possible” to shoot, or from a studio 
bureaucrat who simply hasn’t the tech- 
nical equipment that the writer's script 
demands. This immediate feedback us- 
ually results in script changes, and is, 
in practice, the only effective social 
evaluation the writer receives. And this 
evaluation makes him dependent on 
the immediate others; his “style” be- 
comes increasingly geared to the values 
of particular others in his studio. Thus 
the ambiguity of evaluative criteria re- 
sults in increased and often unwitting 
dependence on the intra-studio group. 

(3) Job Mobility and Sense of So- 
cial Responsibility--In addition, the 
writer depends on others in his studio 
for job leads. Personal recommenda- 
tions assume particular significance be- 
cause the prospective employer has no 
standard set of criteria that operate in 
the selection of a new writer. The em- 
ployer prefers to trust the judgment 
of, say, one of his own directors or 
salesmen that this applicant for a 
writing job is really good, than to go 
through the applicant's scripts and 
make a decision himself. Making 
friends in the studio thus enhances the 
writer's future chances of getting a job. 
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Let us look at the “elite” of Chicago 
staff writers—the sixteen men inter- 
viewed who worked either in Chicago's 
one major television studio or in one 
of its three major film studios. Of these 
sixteen, all but two had heard of or 
actually acquired their jobs through 
friends (usually former colleagues), 
and the “friends” included studio boss- 
es, salesmen, directors, and, occasion- 
ally, other writers. Such studios rarely 
advertise for writers or other produc- 
tion personnel, nor are they receptive 
to men anonymously “making the 
rounds” of the studios looking for 
work. They trust the grapevine to bring 
them qualified workers, and the grape- 
vine usually works. 

The hypothesis above states that in- 
tra-studio dependence is associated 
with loss of sensitivity to the fact that 
the work has moral implications. Very 
few of these writers write consistently 
for shows that have well-defined moral 
or social implications. Nevertheless, it 
became very clear in interviews that 
most of the work that they did had 
social significance for at least some of 
them. Writing educational films was 
felt by some writers to be highly sig- 
nificant for the society, and by others 
to be highly insignificant. Writing a 
satirical radio comedy was felt by some 
of its writers to perform an important 
social function, and by others to per- 
form no function at all. Writing beer 
commercials was moral anathema to 
some men who did, while others saw 
it simply as a job—and so on for al- 
most all kinds of work turned out by 
these men. The significance of this 
perception is that the writer who feels 
that his work has social implications 
will behave differently from the writer 
who feels only an artistic or craft iden- 
tity. For example, one man was asked 
to write a film to promote the sale of 
a. particular brand of kerosene. He 
knew that misuse of kerosene in stoves 
was a frequent cause of accidents, and 
managed to slant the film not only to 
sell the product, but also to educate its 
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users. Without a strong sense of social 
responsibility, this latter idea might 
not have occurred to him. The writer's 
perception of his responsibilities, then, 
influences the way in which he uses or 
ignores the leeway left to him by the 
studio or the sponsor. 

One item in the questionnaire was 
directly relevant to this topic. It read: 
“Congressional hearings have focused 
attention on the social responsibilities 
of the producer for the mass media. 
Do you feel that the positive social 
implications of your present job (or 


commercial work) are ........ great, 
pth: moderate, .......minor, -......n0n- 
existent, -....... don’t care about social 


implications. (Check One.)” 

Returns from staff writers were 
divided according to whether they had 
acquired their present jobs through 
friends or by impersonal means (sub- 
mitting scripts, answering want ads, 
etc.), and their replies to this question 
were tabulated. The results are shown 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


PERCEPTION OF SOCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF WORK, 
By SOURCE OF CURRENT JOB 


ae , Source of Current Job 
Positive Social 








Implications Friends Impersonal 
“Great” or “Moderate” .... 4 10 
“Minor,” “Nonexistent,” 
opens Coe ............ 11 4 
| ie SE es (15) (14) 





Although the question is not entire- 
ly satisfactory as an index of “moral 
sensitivity,” and although the numbers 
are small, the results strikingly sup- 
port the hypothesis. ( And, even though 
the numbers are small, it should be re- 
called that the sample size is close to 
the size of the total population of Chi- 
cago staff writers.) The greater the 
writer's dependency on others in get- 
ting jobs, the more insensitive he is 


to the moral implications of his work. 


Discussion—Data from a pilot 
study of Chicago production writers 
has been presented to elucidate and 
amplify a general discussion of the 
ways in which intra-studio social proc- 
esses contribute to social irresponsi- 
bility in the mass media industries. 
Both the industries and their com- 
ponent occupations tend to be relative- 
ly normless, and there are features of 
the industries and the occupations 
(features which are unlikely to 
change) which actually encourage 
anomie. 


For the writer, at least, all forces 
tend to press him towards increased 
dependence—economic and craft—on 
other members of the production crew. 
And the data presented above strongly 
suggest that such dependence is asso- 
ciated with insensitivity to the general 
social implications of the writer's work. 
Further research on other occupations 
in the production crew and in other 
milieux than Chicago would undoubt- 
edly modify these generalizations, but, 
under the conditions which generally 
prevail in these industries, it is diffi- 
cult to see that they would be totally 
upset. 

Certainly the responsibility for artis- 
tically or morally poor television or 
film cannot simply be laid at the door 
of any one functionary. And, clearly, a 
major part of this responsibility must 
be accepted by the major formal de- 
cision-makers in the industry—the 
studio executives and sponsors. But 
little attention has been paid to the re- 
sponsibilities of the “creative” person- 
nel in this limited situation. A full 
examination of the social processes at 
work in the typical television or film 
studio, along with study of the occupa- 
tional factors contributing to and de- 
tracting from responsible action in this 
setting would permit not only a fuller 
understanding of the mass media in- 
dustries but also sensible remedial ac- 
tion. 











HIGH-BROW VERSUS LOW-GRADE STATUS AMONG 
INSTITUTIONALIZED MENTALLY RETARDED BOYS 


PHILIP W. MARDEN and BERNARD FARBER 
University of Illinois 


The research reported in this paper 
sought to discover determinants of so- 
cial status among _ institutionalized 
mentally retarded boys. The assump- 
tion basic to the study is that social 
organization within a ward at an in- 
stitution is a consequence of the formal 
norms and the functions of the institu- 
tion. Farber reports that the state resi- 
dential school for the retarded has two 
basic functions—rehabilitation and cus- 
tody.! The formal norms which cor- 
respond to these functions refer to pat- 
terns of conduct prerequisite to dis- 
charge and to conduct which minimizes 
the problems of the staff in maintain- 
ing acceptable standards of orderly re- 
lations and hygiene among the patients 
in their custody. 

Preliminary study of a ward of 70 
mentally retarded boys revealed the ex- 
istence of the social classifications 
“high-brow” and “low-grade” by which 
the boys labelled each other. These 
terms were generally used more often 
than others and their meaning was 
understood by almost all boys on the 
ward. Furthermore, the way in which 
the boys used the terms implied that 
“high-brow” was at the opposite pole 
of a status continuum from “low- 
grade,” and that these terms were ap- 
plicable to almost any activity on the 
part of a boy: to working, to homo- 
sexual activity, to “bossing kids 
around,” and so on. 


The terms high-brow and low-grade 
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1 Bernard Farber, “Who Needs an In- 
stitution?” Proceedings of the Regional 
Conference on Mental Retardation, Spring- 
field, Ill.: Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare, 1958, pp. 66-73. 


stem from a system of nomenclature 
generally used by the staff in state in- 
stitutions. Under this system, the more 
severely retarded are classified as “Men- 
tal Deficiency, Low Grade,” and the 
less severely retarded as “Mental De- 
ficiency, High Grade.”* In most state 
schools and mental hospitals in the 
United States, the term “Low Grade” 
has become one of derision, even 
among the patients themselves. The 
term “High Grade” seems to have been 
replaced by the term high-brow, at 
least in the ward studied. 

It was assumed in the study that a 
high-brow is a boy with high social 
status, and that a low-grade is a boy 
with low social status among his peers. 


VARIABLES INCLUDED IN THE 
ANALYSIS 


The lack of research on the social 
structure of institutions for the retard- 
ed necessitated a review of studies of 
other types of “total institutions” and 
settings which bear some similarities 
to the setting of this study.* These in- 
stitutions and settings include state and 
private mental hospitals, prisons, state 
and private homes for delinquent boys, 
academic schools, a summer camp for 
boys, and a group of Boy Scouts. These 
studies suggest the relationships be- 
tween social status and the following 
variables: “rehabilitative” activities, 





2C. L. Carlisle, “The Problem of the 
Mental Defective and the Delinquent,” 
Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin (New 
York State Board of Charities), 13 (1918), 
p. 26; Ann M. Clarke and A. D. B. Clarke, 
eds., Mental Deficiency, The Changing Out- 
look, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 


. 3 Erving Goffman, “On the Character- 
istics of Total Institutions,” Proceedings of 
the Symposium on Preventive and Social 
Psychiatry, Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Washington, D. C., April 15-17, 
1957. 
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“custodial” activities in an institution, 
criminal history, popularity, age, and 
intelligence. The present study sought 
to determine which of these variables 
explained social status (i.e., high-brow 
vs. low-grade status) among boys in a 
state school. 


Rehabilitative Activities 


Studies of a private mental hospital 
and of a treatment center for delin- 
quent boys show that the primary 
value system of patients in these set- 
tings is that pertaining to becoming 
rehabilitated, i.e. “getting well,” or 
“solving problems.”* At the state 
school, a patient has many opportuni- 
ties for learning conventional roles. For 
example, he can go to the institution’s 
academic school or to occupational 
therapy classes (O.T.) or he can be- 
come a “working-boy.” Boys at the 
state school can be returned to the 
community if they learn conventional 
roles. If these conventional roles are 
roles valued by the patients, they 
should be related to high-brow status. 
Accordingly, the effects on high-brow 
status of holding a job in the institu- 
tion, regular school attendance, and 
regular attendance at occupational 
therapy classes were examined. 


Inmate Custodial Assistance 


Studies indicate that in state mental 
hospitals and prisons, attendants and 
guards must assign custodial duties to 
inmates because the ratio of staff to 
inmates is very low. Ordinarily, posi- 
tions of prestige and power go with 


4 William Caudill, e¢. al., “Social Struc- 
ture and Interaction Processes on a Psy- 
chiatric Ward,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 22 (April, 1952), pp. 313-334; 
Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and F. 
Lovell Bixby, The Highfields Story: An Ex- 
perimental Treatment Project for Youthful 
Offenders, New York: Henry Holt, 1958, 
pp. 68-80. 


these duties. The state school is simi- 
lar to these institutions with respect to 
the attendant-patient ratio. For in- 
stance, there is generally one attendant 
to care for 70 boys on the ward studied. 
Attendants designate certain boys to 
assist them in maintaining order 
among the other boys. These helpers 
are called “class-boys” by the other 
boys. Because only five of the boys in 
the study group had been class-boys 
sometime during the half year preced- 
ing the interviewing, the relationship 
between inmate assistance and high- 
brow status was not included in the 
statistical analysis, but was considered 
separately. 


Obedience 


Delinquent boys at a treatment cen- 
ter place in low regard those of their 
peers who do not adhere to the con- 
ventional norms of the center.® At the 
state school, patients are not discharged 
until they have proven that they are 
able to stay out of trouble over a peri- 
od of time. Accordingly, boys who are 
disobedient probably have low status, 
and obedience was included as an item 
in the analysis. 


Delinquent History 


Schrag indicates that prison inmates 
tend to select as their leaders inmates 
who have committed the more serious 
crimes.’ In the study group, some boys 
were committed to the state school be- 
cause of delinquency, others because 





5 Lloyd W. McCorkle and Richard Korn, 
“Resocialization Within Walls,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 293 (May, 1954), pp. 88- 
98; Frances Gillespie Scott, “Action Theory 
and Research in Social Organization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44 (Janu- 
ary, 1959), pp. 386-395. 


6 McCorkle, Elias, and Bixby, op. cit. 


7 Clarence Schrag, “Leadership among 
Prison Inmates,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 37-42. 
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there was no one to care for them. The 
effect of delinquent history on high- 
brow status was examined. 


Age 


Fauquier and Gilchrist, in a study of 
problem boys at a private industrial 
farm, and Partridge, in a study of a 
group of Boy Scouts, found that older 
boys have higher status than younger 
boys.* However, Partridge found that 
the effect of age on status was marked- 
ly reduced when intelligence was held 
constant. The age range of the boys on 
the ward studied was from 11 to 19 
years. Age was included as an item in 
the analysis. 


Intelligence 


Both Davis and Partridge, in their 
respective studies, found intelligence 
to be related to popularity.® Dexter 
suggests that in our society the mental- 
ly retarded are made especially sensi- 
tive to their lack of intelligence.® Fur- 
thermore, the official classification sys- 
tem from which the terms high-brow 
and low-grade stem assigns labels to 
institutionalized mentally retarded per- 
sons on the basis of their intelligence 
test scores. Although it is not expected 
that the boys know which of their 
peers have been diagnosed as high- 
grade, and which as low-grade, the 
boys are aware of the classification 
system. Intelligence was included as an 
item in the analysis. 





8 William Fauquier and John Gilchrist, 
“Some Aspects of Leadership in an Insti- 
tution,’ Child Development, 13 (March, 
1942), pp. 55-64; E. DeAlton Partridge, 
“Leadership among Adolescent Boys,” 
School Review, 40 (September, 1932), pp. 
526-531. 


Junius A. Davis, “Correlates of Socio- 
metric Status among Peers,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 50 (April, 1957), 
pp. 561-569; Partridge, op. cit. 

10Lewis A. Dexter, “A Social Theory 
of Mental Deficiency,” American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 62 (March, 1958), pp. 
920-928. 
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Age at Admission; Length of 
Institutionalization 


State schools for the retarded are 
unique institutions with respect to age 
at admission. Unlike inmates of re- 
formatories, mental hospitals, and pris- 
ons, patients at state schools may be 
admitted at birth. 

Degree of intelligence is related di- 
rectly to age at admission in the state 
school.'! To the extent that age at ad- 
mission and length of institutionaliza- 
tion are related to intelligence test 
scores, they probably are related also to 
functional intelligence, i.e., ability to 
do school work, to work, etc. Further- 
more, recently admitted boys seem to 
symbolize the “outside world” to a 
greater extent than do boys who have 
lived at the institution most of their 
lives. These considerations made it 
advisable to include age at admission 
and length of institutionalization in 
the analvsis. 


Popularity 


Studies of a summer camp by Hunt 
and Solomon and of a classroom by 
Davis indicate that the most popular 
group members are those who best 
fulfill group norms.'* To the extent 
that popularity is positively related to 
norm-adherence, it may be expected to 
be positively related to social status. 

Preliminary study of the boys at the 
state school revealed the existence of 
numerous cliques. There were class-boy 
cliques, “junior class-boy” cliques, and 
working-boy cliques. Moreover, there 
were cliques among boys who were 
often punished and among boys who 





11 Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
Director's Edition—Dixon and Lincoln 
State Schools for the Mentally Deficient, 
July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955, Springfield: 
Department of Public Welfare, 1956. 


12]. McV. Hunt and R. L. Solomon, 
“The Stability and Some Correlates of 
Group-Status in a Summer Camp of Young 
Boys,” American Journal of Psychology, 55 
(January, 1942), pp. 33-45; Davis, op. ctt. 
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engaged in no formal activities but 
who just “hung around” the ward all 
day. It is these latter cliques which in- 
dicate that, at state schools, popularity 
may be a determinant of social status 
which is independent of formal norm- 
adherence. The variable, popularity, 
was included in the analysis. 

In addition to the analysis of the 
effects on high-brow status of the vari- 
ables listed above, the researchers 
sought to discover the meanings of 
the terms high-brow and low-grade to 
the boys. These meanings were ob- 
tained by asking the boys to give their 
reasons for assigning the high-brow or 
low-grade status. 


METHOD 
The Study Group 


The study group consisted of 80 
boys who had been in residence on a 
particular ward for at least half the 
time in the six months preceding the 
interviewing. Of these, 66 were in resi- 
dence on the ward at the time of the 
study. 

The characteristics of the group 
were as follows: 70 boys were Cauca- 
sian and 10 were Negro; 34 boys were 
classified as trainable (1.Q. 26-50) and 
46 as educable (1.Q. 51-80); and 34 
boys were committed to the state 
school because of behavior problems, 
19 were committed for care, 19 were 
committed for delinquency, and eight 
were committed only because they 
were mentally retarded. 

Forty-seven of the 51 boys for whom 
father’s occupation was available came 
from lower socio-economic homes (un- 
skilled worker), three came from 
homes of the middle socio-economic 
level (skilled worker), and one came 
from an upper level home (profes- 
sional). Residence of parents for the 
77 boys for whom this information 
was available was as follows: metro- 
politan area, 28; town or small city 
(size 10.000 to 100,000), 18; rural 
or small town, 31. 


Twenty-six boys had been com- 
mitted to the state school from a home 
for the friendless, orphanage, a deten- 
tion home, a jail, a school for the deaf, 
another state school, or a state hos- 
pital. Fifty-four boys had been living 
with their family prior to commit- 
ment.}* 

Thirty-four boys held job assign- 
ments in the institution, and 46 did 
not work. Twenty-nine attended occu- 
pational therapy classes, while 51 did 
not attend. Sixty-one attended the in- 
stitution’s academic school, and 19 did 
not attend. 

During the 18 month period pre- 
ceding the interviewing, 24 boys had 
been sent to the punishment cottage at 
the institution at least once, while 56 
boys had not been given such extreme 
punishment. In other words, 24 boys 
may be regarded as being extremely 
disobedient. Other characteristics of 
the sample are shown in Table 1. 


Collection of Data 


1. The Interview. High-brow status 
ratings and best-friend choices were 
obtained through interviews; of the 
80 boys, 69 were interviewed. The 
boys who were interviewed comprise 
the “rating group,” and all 80 boys 
comprise the “rated group.” Among 
the 11 who were not interviewed were 
five who had gone home by the time 
the interviewing began either for a 
vacation or on a conditional discharge, 
three who were deaf, two who could 
not communicate adequately, and one 





13 In regard to clinical diagnosis, all 80 
boys had been diagnosed as mentally re- 
tarded. Of the 80, 29 had been diagnosed 
as familial; 26 as idiopathic; 13 as chronic 
brain syndrome; 10 as undifferentiated; one 
as mongoloid; one as post-infectional. Fur- 
thermore, of the 80 boys, nine were diag- 
nosed as having an “adjustment reaction of 
adolescence” or another type of behavior 
reaction; five as having a schizophrenic or 
other psychotic reaction; two as passive- 
aggressive personality, passive-aggressive 
tvpe; one as passive-aggressive personality, 
passive-dependent type. One borderline boy 
was diagnosed as a hydrocephalic. 
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TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY GROUP 
Characteristics Range Median 
Age 11 yrs. 9 mos.-19 yrs. 11 mos. 15 yrs. 9 mos. 


Age at Admission 

Length of Institutionalization 
Intelligence Quotient 
Popularity Score 

High-Brow Status Score 


1 yr. 3 mos.-15 yrs. 
4 mos.-14 yrs. 10 mos. 


12 yrs. 2 mos. 
3 yrs. 10 mos. 

28-77 _ 

0-55 


3 
5.5-67.5 54 


* This median was derived from the I.Q. scores of the 77 boys for whom Stanford- 
Binet 1.Q. scores were available. Of the remaining 3 boys, 2 had been given the Hiskey 
Test (scores: 63, 53), and 1 boy had been given the WISC (Wechsler) test (score: 
62). These 3 boys were included among the educables. 


who had been sent to a state mental 
hospital; of the 69 boys who were in- 
terviewed, eight were no longer resid- 
ing in the ward, having been trans- 
ferred to other wards or cottages. Of 
the 69 boys interviewed, two boys did 
not understand the questions on high- 
brow status and their information was 
not used in the analysis of status. 

For a period of seven months prior 
to the interviewing, one of the in- 
vestigators (P.M.) spent one day a 
week observing and participating with 
the boys in a variety of activities. By 
the time that the interviewing began, 
the interviewer felt that he had estab- 
lished rapport with all of the boys. 

At the beginning of each interview, 
the boy was told, “You know that 
there are high-brows and low-grades 
on the ward. I am going to give you 
the names of many boys who are liv- 
ing or who have lived on the ward. 
I'd like you to tell me whether you 
think they are high-brow or low-grade. 
Is a high-brow or 
a low-grade?” This question was asked 
in regard to all 80 boys, including the 
respondent. In the interviews with the 
first five boys, after each response of 
high-brow or low-grade, the respondent 
was asked, “Why is he a high-brow 
(low-grade) ?” In all other interviews, 
such “follow-up” questions were asked 
only in regard to every fifth boy rated. 
An attempt was made t> obtain an 
equal number of such reasons for each 
boy in the rated group. 





After a respondent had finished rat- 
ing all eighty boys as to their status, 
he was then told, “I'd like to know 
who your three best friends on the 
ward are. First, tell me who your best 
friend is.” After replying, the respond- 
ent was asked, “Who is your second 
best friend?” and then, “Who is your 
third best friend?” 

2. Records. Data on race, age, re- 
ligion, reason for commitment, father’s 
occupation, parental residence, resi- 
dence prior to commitment, I.Q. scores, 
clinical diagnosis, work status, academ- 
ic school attendance, attendance at oc- 
cupational therapy classes, and resi- 
dence in the punishment cottage were 
obtained from the state school files. 


Indices of High-brow Status 
and Popularity 


1. Index of high-brow status. Sixty- 
seven boys classified each boy in the 
rated group according to whether he 
was high-brow, low-grade, or, in a 
few cases, “in the middle.” A score of 
2 was assigned for a high-brow re- 
sponse, a score of 0 for a low-grade 
choice, and a score of 1 for the re- 
sponse “in the middle.” A boy’s total 
status score was computed by summing 
the individual scores. Those boys re- 
ceiving at least the median number of 
high-brow designations, were classi- 
fied as high-brow, and the others were 
classified as low-grade. 

2. Index of popularity. A boy’s total 
popularity score was determined by 
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assigning a score of 3 for receiving a 
“best friend” choice, a score of 2 for 
a “second best friend” choice, and a 
score of 1 for a “third best friend” 
choice, and by summing the individual 
scores obtained from the choices of all 
raters. Those boys receiving at least 
the median number of popularity 
choices were designated as popular 
boys, and the others were classified as 
unpopular. 


Methods of Analysis 


To indicate the effect on high-brow 
classification of each of the character- 
istics related to inmate status in other 
studies, product-moment correlations 
between all inmate characteristics list- 
ed above (except inmate custodial as- 
sistance ) were computed."* The partial 
regression weight of each characteristic 
in predicting high-brow classification 
was then obtained. All variables were 
dichotomized. The median was used 
as the cutting point for high-brow stat- 
us, popularity, age, age at admission, 
and length of institutionalization. 

The reasons given by the boys as a 
basis for a particular classification as 
high-brow or low-grade were cate- 
gorized under eight rubrics. Seven of 
these rubrics, which were empirically 
derived, were regarded as being “axes 
of life” considered to be important by 
the boys.45 The eighth, with about 
four per cent of the reasons, was a 
residual category. 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations between the 
variables indicating inmate character- 





14 Pearson correlation coefficients were 
used instead of the phi coefficients generally 
used with dichotomous data. Phi itself, 
however, is a product-moment correlation 
coefficient, and a variation of the Pearson r. 
See J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics 
in Psychology and Education, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 341-342. 

15Samuel Strong, “Social Types in a 
Minority Group,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 48 (March, 1943), pp. 563-573. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRIX OF 11 VARIABLES WHICH INDICATE INMATE CHARACTERISTICS 





Dis- 


Delin- 


Variables 
Indicating Inmate 
Characteristics 


Age at 
Admis- 


Length of 


Institution- 


obedi- 


quent 


O.T. School History ence alization sion Age 1.Q. Popularity 
+.200 +.354* 


Work 


+.405* 


—.300* 
— 202 
— 056 


+.231* 
—.061 
+.085 
+.142 


+.400* 


+.164 


+.323* 
+.114 

+.248* 
+.311* 


+.264* 
+.183 
—.051 


+.224* 
—.133 





High-brow status 


Work 
O.T. 


+.074 
— .093 


+.411* 


+.303* 


+.112 


—.147 


+.264* 


+.405* 


+.112 


—.382* 


+.265* 
—.037 


+.109 


School 
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istics are shown in Table 2. All of the 
independent variables except age and 
length of institutionalization were pos- 
itively and significantly related to high- 
brow status. The variable, age at ad- 
mission, showed the highest correla- 
tions with other independent variables. 
Popularity showed the lowest correla- 
tions with the other independent var- 
iables. 

The multiple correlation between 
the ten inmate characteristics and high- 
brow status is .67 (Standard error .04). 

The partial regression weights for 
the ten independent variables as they 
relate to high-brow status are shown 
in Table 3. The partial regression co- 
efficients of only three of the variables 
—work status, intelligence, and O.T. 
attendance—were relatively high. 
Thus, if the boy works, is high in in- 
telligence, or attends occupational ther- 
apy classes, chances of his being re- 
garded as a high-brow are greater than 
if he does not work, is low in intel- 
ligence, or does not attend O.T. Two 
other regression coefficients—popular- 
ity and age at admission—were some- 
what lower. The remaining five vari- 
ables had low regression weights. 


TABLE 3 
STANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION 
WEIGHTS OF CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PATIENTS IN REGRESSION EQUATION 
WITH HIGH-BROW STATUS AS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE 





Standardized Partial 


Characteristics Regression Weight 





Work status +.285 
Occupational therapy +.220 
School attendance — .000 


Pre-institution delinquency + .092 
Disobedience in institution + .083 


Length of institutionalization —.054 
Age at admission +.159 
Present age +.103 
IQ. +.275 
Popularity +.179 





In regard to inmate custodial assist- 
ance (class-boy status), all five class- 
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boys were among the 12 boys on the 
ward with the highest status scores. 
Two of the boys were still class-boys at 
the time of the interviewing; the other 
three had moved to other wards or had 
been discharged. The special role of 
the class-boy is indicated by the pop- 
ularity scores for the boys. The two 
current class-boys received the highest 
popularity scores in the sample (55 
and 43). (The next highest popularity 
score in the sample was 17.) For the 
class-boy who had been discharged just 
prior to the interviewing the score 
was 16. The scores for the boys who 
had moved to other wards approxi- 
mately two months before the inter- 
viewing were 2 and 0. 

The reasons given for the designa- 
tion of boys as high-brow or low-grade 
were classified under eight rubrics. 
These rubrics and their frequencies are 
shown in Table 4. The most frequent 
criterion used for status assignment 
was Cleanliness or hygiene. The next 
category was rule-breaking behavior 
(for low-grades) or conformity to 
rules (for high-brows). These were 
followed by rehabilitativeness, display 
of power (or lack of power), behavior 
displays of privilege, intelligence, and 
sociability. Of the 1731 reasons given 
by the boys, 96 per cent could be 
placed in one of the above seven cate- 
gories. The remaining responses were 
placed in an eighth, residual category. 

Examples of reasons classified under 
the eight headings are presented below. 
Taken out of the context of private 
meanings on the ward and discussion 
regarding the reasons, the appropriate- 
ness of the classification is not always 
apparent. 


1. Hygiene 

a. Clean: “Keeps his clothes clean,” 
“He don’t piss his pants,” “Keeps 
hisself clean.” 

b. Dirty: “He dirties his bed,” ‘He 
picks trash,” “He don’t wash his- 
self,” “Gets hisself dirty.” 

2. Conformity 

a. Conforms: “He don’t night crawl” 

(i.e., does not engage in homo- 
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he TABLE 4 
es. CATEGORIES OF REASONS GIVEN FOR ASSIGNING HIGH-BROW AND 
at Low-GRADE STATUS 
~ High-Brow Status Low-Grade Status 
a 
of Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Fitting 
-, No. of of Total No. of of Total Expected Pattern 
A Category Cases H-B Reasons Cases L-G Reasons in Category 
est 3 Hygiene 
55 Clean 281 1 
Dirty 4 279 
ity Total 285 25.3 280 46.4 99.1 
he 2. Conformity 
ist Conforms 180 0 
we Deviates 107 179 
Total 287 25.5 179 29.6 77.0 
ho 3. Rehabilitation 
K1- Rehabilitative 
or. career 175 l 
Lacks rehabili- 
tative career 1 
la- Total 176 15.6 21 3.5 99.0 
de 4. Power 
CS. Powerful 120 23 
re Weak 0 34 
Total 120 10.7 57 9.4 87.0 
nt 5. Display of Privilege 
nt Yes 88 5 
xt No 1 0 
or Total 89 7.9 5 8 93.6 
6. Intelligence 
7 5 High 66 1 
re Low 1 20 
ay Total 67 5.9 21 a 97.7 
or 7. Sociability 
4 Sociable 34 0 
Db Anti-social 17 22 
on Total 51 4.5 22 3.6 76.7 
be 8. Residual 52 4.6 19 3.1 
e- TOTAL 1127 100.0 604 99.9 
re 
y. 
er sexual activities), “He don’t fight,” time,” “He don’t help us make 
y, “Plays ball.” (Ball playing is con- the beds,’ “He don’t work.” 
sidered as conventional behavior 4. Power 
te by both the boys and the staff.) a. Power display: “He takes candy 
yn b. Deviates: “He gets in trouble all from little kids,” “He tries to boss 
e- the time (with the staff),” “He us around,” “Beats up on kids,” 
ys talks back to the  class-boys,” “Picks on guys,” “Fights back,” “I 
“Fights,” “Breaks chairs and broom tell the kids what to do and they 
handles,” “Acts like a two-year- do it.” 
old,” “Night hawker” (i.e, is b. Lack of power: “Them guys push 
S aggressive in homosexual _be- him around all the time,” “He 
, havior), “Jacks off.” don’t stick up for hisself.” 
ps 3. Rehabilitation 5. Privilege 
a. Rehabilitative activities: “He a. Display of privilege: ‘He acts big,” 
le works,” “He goes to church,” “He thinks he don’t have to mind,” 
S- “Plays in band,” “In Boy Scouts,” “Has girls,” “Big shot,” “Wears 
“He helps them kids take care of his belt on the side” (i.e., like 
low-grades.” TV cowboy heroes), “Sleeps in the 
e b. Avoidance of rehabilitative activi- big dorm,” “Does stuff and gets 
O- ties: “He fools around all the away with it” (i.e., has “pull” with 











powerful boys or staff), ‘Wears 
private clothes.’ 
b. Lack of privilege display: “He’s 
small fry.” 
6. anne 
“Smart,” “He can do good work 
in school,” “He's bright,” “Knows 
what he’s doing,” “Can read, write, 
subtract, and spell,” “Learns a lot 


of stuff.” 

b. “Stupid,” “He don’t know what 
he’s doing,” “He can’t read,” “He 
don’t know nothing.” 

7. Sociability 
a. Sociable: “Them guys like him,” 


“He plays with us,” “Always got 
friends,” “He’s nice to everybody.” 
b. Anti-social: “Him real mean,” 
“Spits on people,” “Likes to call 
people names,” “He scratches.” 

8. Residual—-“He’s deaf and dumb,” 
“He takes spells,” “Something both- 
ers him on the inside,” “Just is 
(high-brow or low-grade),” “Don’t 
know (him well) yet,” “Cause he’s 
so small,” “Class-boy.” 


As indicated in Table 4, the amount 
of agreement on criteria for classifica- 
tion as high-brow or low-grade was 
examined. For example, under the cate- 
gory hygiene, 281 reasons for assigning 
high-brow status specified cleanliness 
and only four specified dirtiness, while 
only one low-grade reason involved 
cleanliness and 279 involved dirtiness. 
Thus, of the 565 responses relating to 
hygiene, 560 or 99.1 per cent of them 
fitted the expected pattern with clean- 
liness the criterion for high-brow status 
and dirtiness the criterion for low- 
grade status. 

The clear-cut patterns in which the 
reasons given fit the expected responses 
in almost all cases were those of hy- 
giene, rehabilitation, and intelligence. 
Behavioral display of privilege was 
also fairly high in this regard. The rea- 
son that display of privilege was a 
category in which most responses fit 
the expected pattern was that generally 
only high-brows were classified accord- 
ing to this pattern. There seemed to 
be no complementary category for low- 
grade classification. Somewhat differ- 
ent is the case for the power category. 
In the power category no weak re- 
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sponses were given for high-brows; 
yet almost half of the low-grade re- 
sponses were attempts at attaining 
power. On the other hand, deviance 
and anti-social behavior are frequently 
criteria for high-brow behavior; yet 
conformity and sociable behavior are 
never criteria for low-grade classifica- 
tion. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings reported (a) in the 
multiple regression analysis, (b) in 
the table of intercorrelations, and (c) 
in the analysis of reasons for identify- 
ing a boy as a high-brow or low-grade 
are discussed below. 


Multiple Regression Equation Findings 


The variables with the highest par- 
tial regression coefficients in the mul- 
tiple regression equation tended to be 
those most related to rehabilitation. 
Two of the three highest coefficients 
pertained to work status (.29) and 
occupational therapy (.22). In these 
ways, the patient value system at the 
state school resembles that found in 
such other institutions as private men- 
tal hospitals and treatment center for 
delinquent boys. The boys revealed in 
the interviews that they regard O.T. 
as a job that is a stepping stone to a 
“bigger” job, i.e. one that involves 
prospects for a conditional discharge. 

The second highest regression co- 
efficient was the I.Q. score (.28). Inas- 
much as the boys did not have access 
to scores on intelligence tests, the find- 
ing suggests that other behavior related 
to intelligence, but not included in the 
list of variables, enters the propensity 
to call a boy a high-brow. For example, 
all five of the class-boys (i.e., boys who 
assisted the ward attendant) were in 
the educable range (1.Q. 51 or over). 
In spite of the fact that none of them 
worked off the ward and three did not 
attend occupational therapy at all, the 
class-boys were among the top dozen 
in the number of times rated as high- 
brow. This finding suggests that the 
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official records of the school, from 
which the independent variables used 
in the analysis were taken, reflect the 
rehabilitative aspects of institutional 
life but are somewhat deficient in cus- 
todial aspects. The finding suggests 
also that the custodial aspects of in- 
stitutional life are more indigenous to 
ward life, while rehabilitative aspects 
are more evenly distributed ecologically 
in the institution. Since all boys live 
on the ward, the custodial values and 
norms of the class-boys and attendants 
may be more pronounced than the re- 
habilitative. A comparison of the num- 
ber of high-brow ratings of class-boys 
and working-boys revealed a much 
higher number of such ratings for the 
class-boys. 

The fourth highest regression co- 
efficient was that for popularity (.18). 
At first glance, the finding supports 
other studies indicating that popularity 
is associated with high status. An ex- 
amination of the relationship between 
popularity and class-boy status, how- 
ever, revealed that either the class-boys 
are among the most liked or that class- 
boys are chosen because of fear. Pro- 
longed observation of ward interaction 
by the researchers'® indicated that the 
class-boys habitually used physical 
coercion to maintain order. If coercion 
plays a role in popularity, either the 
class-boys are chosen because the oth- 
ers are “identifying with the aggressor” 
or the less powerful boys find friend- 
ship with the class-boys expedient.!7 

The fifth highest regression coeffi- 
cient was that for age at admission 
(.16). This finding suggests that boys 
admitted at an older age have a higher 
degree of functional intelligence (as 
distinct from test intelligence) than 
those boys admitted at a younger age. 
Since greater adaptability is required 





16 Especially Philip Marden. 


17 See Saul Scheidlinger, Psychoanalysis 
and Group Behavior, New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1952, p. 21. 


in the community than in the insti- 
tution, boys admitted at an older age 
must have demonstrated a greater 
amount of such ability than boys ad- 
mitted at a younger age. The high cor- 
relation between age at admission and 
length of institutionalization accounts 
for the low independent effect of the 
latter on status. 

The remaining variables had rela- 
tively low partial regression weights. 
These included age at the time of the 
study (.10), pre-institution delinquen- 
cy (.09), disobedience at the institu- 
tion (.08), length of institutionaliza- 
tion (—.05), and academic school at- 
tendance (.00). With respect to age, 
the findings confirm those of Partridge 
in regard to age not being an impor- 
tant independent determinant of status. 

On the one hand, the finding con- 
cerning pre-institution delinquency 
suggests that state school ward culture 
is not nearly as oriented to law-break- 
ing behavior as is inmate culture in 
prisons. On the other hand, the find- 
ing concerning disobedience suggests 
that neither is the ward culture as con- 
ventionally-oriented as is peer-group 
culture at treatment centers for de- 
linquents. In prisons, the individual 
with the “most” criminal history is 
given high status (i.e. leadership) 
whereas at the state school, prior de- 
linquent history in itself has little bear- 
ing on status. In treatment centers for 
delinquents, the boys value conforming 
behavior whereas in the state school, 
the boy who receives severe official 
punishment (i.e., being sent to the 
punishment cottage) has a slightly 
greater chance of having high status 
than has the boy who does not receive 
such punishment. 

In spite of the emphasis on rehabili- 
tation in the state school, the partial 
regression coefficient for school attend- 
ance was found to be zero. The bases 
for the low coefficients for school at- 
tendance and other variables are ex- 
plained in the section below on the 
intercorrelations of the variables. 
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Intercorrelations Between Variables 


The findings on intercorrelations 
among the variables suggest that a 
high age at admission helps a boy get 
a job in the institution. This may oc- 
cur because boys who have been in 
the community for a longer period of 
time have a higher degree of func- 
tional intelligence, e.g., work skills, 
and a greater identification with so- 
ciety, in its emphasis on jobs for males. 
The findings also reflect the older age 
of working-boys and indicate that 
working-boys have a greater tendency 
to get into trouble at the institution. 
This tendency is probably due to the 
working-boys’ association on the job 
with older, more sophisticated inmates 
who reside on other wards. 

The positive relationship between 
O.T. and delinquent history suggests 
that pressure is applied to aggressive 
younger boys to attend O.T. regularly. 
O.T. attendance serves the attendant 
by removing the boys from the ward, 
while providing the boys with a con- 
structive channel for expression. 

The high zero-order correlation be- 
tween school attendance and high-brow 
status (as compared with the low par- 
tial regression weight) seems to be 
explained by the fact that school boys 
tend to have had a higher age at ad- 
mission and have higher intelligence 
than other boys. The latter two vari- 
ables have relatively high partial re- 
gression weights. The relationship be- 
tween delinquent history and high 
status (as compared with the low par- 
tial regression weight) appears to be 
explained by the fact that delinquents 
tend to be admitted at an older age. 

The negative relationship between 
length of  institutionalization and 
school attendance indicates the “pris- 
onization” effect in the state school. 
Sixty-one out of the 80 boys attend 
school. Being an activity which almost 
everyone does, school attendance is a 
relatively unimportant differentiator 
of boys who show promise of. condi- 
tional discharge from those who do 
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not. The fact that boys who have been 
at the state school a long time do not 
take even this mild first step toward 
rehabilitation suggests that they are 
not interested in returning to the com- 
munity. The researchers observed some 
of these boys sitting in the day room 
for hours at a time, not seeming to 
care about anything. 

Boys who have been at the state 
school for a relatively long period of 
time tend to have been committed 
for care rather than for delinquency. 
The opposite is true for boys com- 
mitted at a relatively older age; they 
have had more opportunity to come 
under the influence of teen-age gangs 
in the community.'® 

The fact that popularity is not re- 
lated to any of the other variables 
tested but has a relatively high partial 
regression weight indicates that socia- 
bleness or friendliness as such is a val- 
ued characteristic among the boys on 
the ward. Furthermore, the finding of 
studies of boys in a summer camp and 
in an eighth grade class that popularity 
is related to fulfilling formal norms ap- 
pears to be inapplicable to boys at a 
state school. The researchers’ prelimi- 
nary observation that cliques exist 
among boys who are idle all day or 
who have delinquent tendencies as well 
as among those who work or attend 
O.T. is substantiated by the data. 


Reasons for Designating Boys 
as High-brow or Low-grade 


The meaning of the terms high- 
brow and low-grade to the boys con- 
trast with the results of the regression 
analysis. The results on the reasons 





18 One of the investigators (P.M.) held 
informal interviews with 5 boys who were 
committed for delinquency. In every case 
he found some evidence that these boys 
played a special role in their peer cliques, 
that of the “fall guy.”” Their more intelli- 
gent peers would require that they take the 
more daring chances in delinquent gang 
exploits, in return for being accepted by the 
gang. 
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suggest four types of criteria for high- 
brow or low-grade classification: 

1. The mutually exclusive type— 
hygiene, rehabilitation, and  intelli- 
gence. In this type, virtually all boys 
rated high were high-brows and those 
rated low were low-grades. 

2. The low category predictor—pow- 
er. In this type, only low ratings are 
meaningful in predicting status. 

3. The high category predictor—con- 
formity and sociability. In this type, 
only high ratings are meaningful in 
predicting status. 

4. The undifferentiating type—dis- 
play of privilege. In this type, only a 
high rating is given for any classifica- 
tion. 

This classification scheme suggests 
that the mutually exclusive categuries 
constitute the basic criteria for status. 
The other categories then refer to ac- 
tivities characterized as “illegitimate” 
pretension of low-grades or as “legiti- 
mate” deviance of high-brows. When a 
boy who is essentially a low-grade ac- 
cording to the mutually exclusive cate- 
gories tries to display power or privi- 
lege, his attempts are not accepted as 
legitimate by the other boys. However, 
if the boy who is classified as a high- 
brow according to the mutually exclu- 
sive categories deviates or acts in an 
anti-social manner which does not con- 
tradict his basic classification, this de- 
viant or anti-social behavior is accept- 
ed as a legitimate deviance for a high- 
brow individual. Moreover, when a 
low-grade makes illegitimate pretenses 
at power or the high-brow deviates 
legitimately, these patterns by their 
incongruency become high-lighted and 
thus they themselves become reasons 
for classification as high-brow or low- 
grade. 

A comparison of the results of the 
regression analysis and the investiga- 
tion of reasons given for assigning 
high-brow and low-grade status indi- 
cates that: 

1. Work status, intelligence, and 
O.T. were the most important variables 


in the regression equation; hygiene, 
rehabilitation, and intelligence were 
the most significant reasons. The two 
kinds of analysis were in agreement 
with respect to the importance of in- 
telligence and rehabilitative activities. 
The reasons, in addition, emphasize the 
custodial dimension by indicating the 
crucial role played by hygiene in mass 
living on the ward. 

2. Extreme disobedience had a low 
weight in the regression equation; the 
reason analysis indicated that while 
deviance did not necessarily imply low- 
grade status, conformity was a strong 
criterion for high-brow status. Since 
the disobedience index—temporary 
commitment to the punishment cot- 
tage—pertained to extreme disobedi- 
ence, this index would not focus upon 
the highly conforming boys. 

3. Popularity had a relatively high 
regression weight; sociability appeared 
in the reason analysis to be a clear cri- 
terion of high-brow status, but un- 
sociable behavior did not differentiate 
low-grades from high-brows. These 
findings suggest that popularity and 
sociability were attributes which char- 
acterized the leaders on the ward, but 
were not by themselves sufficient cri- 
teria for high-brow status. High-brow 
status apparently also involved the con- 
formity of the boys to the rehabilita- 
tive and custodial norms of the insti- 
tution. Hence, low popularity and so- 
ciability but high rehabilitative or cus- 
todial conformity could also provide 
high-brow status for the boys. 


SUMMARY 


This research sought to investigate 
determinants of social status among in- 
stitutionalized mentally retarded boys. 
High social status was defined as “high- 
brow” status, and low social status as 
“low-grade” status. 

Eleven independent variables were 
included in the analysis. These vari- 
ables were: work status, attendance at 
occupational therapy classes, academic 
school attendance, inmate custodial as- 











sistance, institutional punishment, com- 
mitment for delinquent behavior, age, 
test intelligence, age at admission, 
length of institutionalization, and pop- 
ularity. 

The group studied consisted of 
eighty boys who resided on a ward at 
a state school for the mentally re- 
tarded. The age range of the group 
was from 11 to 19 years, and the in- 
telligence range was from 28 to 77 
LQ. points. 

Data on high-brow and low-grade 
status and on popularity were obtained 
through interviews with 69 of the 80 
boys in the study group. In the inter- 
views, boys were also asked to give 
their reasons for assigning high-brow 
or low-grade status to particular boys. 
Data on the other variables were ob- 
tained from the files of the state school. 

Product-moment correlations  be- 
tween the inmate characteristics were 
computed and the partial regression 
weight of each characteristic in pre- 
dicting high-brow status was obtained. 
The reasons given for assigning high- 
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brow status were separated from those 
given for assigning low-grade status. 

The results of the partial regression 
analysis indicated work status, intelli- 
gence, and attendance at occupational 
therapy classes to be the most impor- 
tant independent determinants of high- 
brow status. Next in importance were 
popularity and age at admission. The 
remaining variables had low regression 
weights. The findings of the regres- 
sion analysis were considered in the 
light of the intercorrelations between 
the variables. 

A separate analysis for inmate cus- 
todial assistance indicated that boys 
appointed by attendants to assist them 
in maintaining order on the ward have 
higher status than working-boys or any 
other group of boys on the ward. 

Reasons for assigning high and low 
status were classified under seven 
rubrics and a residual category. The 
dimensions of hygiene, rehabilitation 
and intelligence appeared as the most 
important criteria for differentiating 
high-brows from low-grades. 


FEELINGS OF STIGMA AMONG RELATIVES 
OF FORMER MENTAL PATIENTS 


HOWARD E. FREEMAN 
and OZZIE G. SIMMONS 
Harvard University 


Despite considerable efforts to re- 
mold the public’s image of the mental 
patient, hospitalization for psychiatric 
reasons continues to result in invidious 





A shorter version of this paper was 
read at the 1961 meetings of the Eastern 
Sociological Society in New York. This re- 
search is being undertaken by the Com- 
munity Health Project, directed by Ozzie 
G. Simmons. The Project is sponsored by 
the Social Science Program at the Harvard 
School of Public Health and supported by 
grants M-1627 and 3M-9167 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 


evaluations of the patient by his com- 
munity associates.’ As a consequence of 
current attitudes toward mental illness, 
feelings of shame, inferiority, and dis- 
grace on the part of patients and their 
family members are looked upon as 
almost inevitable concomitants of hos- 





1 Robert H. Felix and the members of 
the Expert Committee on Mental Health, 
“Social Psychiatry and Community Atti- 
tudes,” World Health Organization Tech- 
nical Report Series No. 177, Geneva: 
World Health Organization, 1959. 
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pitalization.* The current attitudes to- 
ward mental illness that are held by 
community members, and their result- 
ing detrimental effects on patients and 
their families, are often regarded as a 
major barrier to the reintegration of 
formerly hospitalized persons into the 
community.® 

This phenomenon of stigma is the 
focus of the analysis reported in this 
paper: specifically, an attempt to iden- 
tify feelings of stigma among relatives 
of formerly hospitalized patients by 
means of structured questions is dis- 
cussed, and the relationships between 
feelings of stigma and various social 
and psychological characteristics of 
these family members are described. 
Surprisingly, consideration of the influ- 
ence of stigma in discussions of the 
impact of mental illness has not been 
accompanied by systematic investiga- 
tion of the phenomenon. A search of 
the relevant literature indicates that 
stigma is usually discussed in vague 
and general terms. In the limited re- 
search on the problem, feelings of stig- 
ma ordinarily have been inferred from 
the content of non-directed interviews 
with a few informants; neither struc- 
tured scales nor standard probes have 
been used in previous studies. A note- 
worthy exception to the umsystematic 
character of research on stigma is the 
work of Clausen and his associates, 





*Marion R. Yarrow, John A. Clausen, 
and Paul R. Robbins, “The Social Mean- 
ing of Mental Illness,” Journal of Social 
Issues, 11 (1955), pp. 33-48. The other 
papers in this issue of the Journal of So- 
cial Issues also touch upon the problem. 
Also, see two papers from this study by 
Charlotte Green Schwartz: “Perspectives on 
Deviance—Wives’ Definition of their Hus- 
bands’ Mental Illness,” Psychiatry, 20 (Au- 
gust, 1957), pp. 275-291; and “The Stigma 
of Mental Illness,” Journal of Rehabilita- 
tion, 4 (July-August, 1956), pp. 7-10. 


3 Ernest M. Gruenberg and Seymour S. 
Bellin, “The Impact of Mental Disease on 
Society,” in Alexander H. Leighton, John 
A. Clausen, and Robert N. Wilson (eds.), 
Explorations in Social Psychiary, New 
York: Basic Books, 1957, pp. 341-364. 


who studied the reactions of wives to 
the hospitalization of their spouses.* 
They asked specific questions, as part 
of their study, about the wives’ com- 
munication with their parents and in- 
laws, with their children, and with 
their friends, neighbors, and fellow 
workers.® In the present study, as in 
the research by Clausen and his asso- 
ciates, stigma refers to the sensitivity 
of relatives to the reactions of family, 
friends, and work associates regarding 
hospitalization for mental illness of 
a household member. 

The data discussed in this paper 
were obtained as part of the first in- 
terview in a two-stage investigation of 
families of former patients. The study 
design provides for two interviews 
with relatives residing in the house- 
hold of former patients. These first 
interviews were obtained as soon as 
possible after the patient returned to 
the community. The second interviews 
have just been completed; they took 
place a year after the patient’s return 
to the community, providing he re- 
mained there for that period of time. 
If he was rehospitalized during the 
year, the second interview took place 
at that time. 

Eventually, feelings of stigma will 
be used as an independent variable in 
the investigation of conditions under 
which patients remain in the commu- 
nity after release from a mental hos- 
pital. The analysis reported here, which 
is viewed as a necessary antecedent to 
the study of factors associated with 
the posthospital fate of patients, con- 
siders feelings of stigma as the de- 
pendent variable. Since the relation- 
ships uncovered between feelings of 
stigma and social and psychological 
characteristics of patients’ relatives 
were not predicted in advance of the 
analysis, the findings, most properly, 
should be regarded as hypotheses to be 
tested in further investigation. 





4 Yarrow, Clausen, and Robbins, Joc. cit. 


5 Ibid. 
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THE STUDY GROUP 


The relatives interviewed were pre- 
dominantly the mothers and spouses 
of patients who “left bed” during the 
first six months of 1959. “Left bed” 
was defined as remaining in the com- 
munity for more than 30 days with 
the expectation on the part of the hos- 
pital that in-patient treatment was 
completed. Many of the patients were 
technically still “on the books” of the 
hospitals, either on “trial visit” or “ex- 
tended leave” status at the time of the 
first interview. Patients were in the 
community an average of 41 days at 
the time of the first interview (stand- 
ard deviation = 16.5 days). 


Every patient with the following 
characteristics was included in the 
drawing group: between 20 and 60 
years of age, white, native born, living 
in Boston or adjacent areas, hospital- 
ized for purposes other than observa- 
tion, not physically handicapped to the 
extent of being unemployable, not hos- 
pitalized primarily for acute alcohol- 
ism, and not addicted to narcotics. All 
were psychotics with non-organic, 
functional disorders, the majority diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic. Each patient 
selected was last hospitalized at one of 
12 hospitals in eastern Massachusetts, 
of which nine are state and three Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The hospital records of all patients 
meeting these criteria were reviewed. 
After eliminating patients released to 
foster homes, half-way houses, and day 
hospitals, interviews were attempted 
in all but 12 of the 714 cases in which 
the patient returned to a family setting. 
These 12 cases met all the criteria but 
returned to the hospital before the in- 
terview could be accomplished. Of the 
702 interviews attempted, 649 (92% ) 
were completed: in 49 of the uncom- 
pleted cases, the informants either had 
severe language problems or were too 
emotionally disturbed to be inter- 
viewed, and in four cases the in- 
formants could not be located. Hos- 
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pital record data were available for all 
patients, and chi-square goodness of 
fit comparisons of the completed cases 
and of the total study group on 48 
social and clinical variables revealed 
that only chance differences exist be- 
tween completed and uncompleted 
cases. Likewise, there are only chance 
differences between completed and un- 
completed interviews with respect to 
the interviewer, the month the patient 
left bed, and the kin relationship of 
the informant to the patient. 

The completed cases include 280 
males and 369 females. The majority 
of the patients were hospitalized less 
than six months, although two-thirds 
were previously hospitalized for over 
15 days. Approximately half the pa- 
tients are married. Interviews were 
conducted by psychiatric social work- 
ers in the home, unless the informant 
desired otherwise. A standardized in- 
terview schedule was employed, and in- 
terviews averaged somewhat less than 
two hours. 


ELICITING FEELINGS OF STIGMA 


Consistent with the approach uti- 
lized in the other sections of the inter- 
view schedule, the measurement of 
feelings of stigma was attempted by 
means of structured items.® In develop- 
ing these stigma items, the intent was 
to obtain a set of items which would 
reflect the sensitivity of the relatives 
to reactions of family, friends, and 
work associates regarding the hospitali- 
zation of a member of the household. 
These items were interspersed with 
others designed to elicit problems that 
the family felr they were having in 
managing the patient and the effects 
on the family of having the patient at 
home. The section of the interview 
schedule containing both the five stig- 
ma items and the seven items con- 


6 Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Sim- 
mons, “The Use of the Survey in Mental 
Illness Research,” Mental Hygiene, 34 
(July, 1960), pp. 400-410. 
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cerned with management problems was 
introduced by the following statement 
to informants: “Having a family mem- 
ber who has been in a mental hospital 
raises problems for the family. Here 
are some statements that have been 
made by relatives because someone 
who was in a mental hospital is living 
in the house. We would like to know 
which ones have been problems for 
your family since (patient's name) has 
been home.” The two response cate- 
gories read to the informants were 
“problem” and “not a problem.” 

The five stigma items were first in- 
cluded in a study of female relatives 
of male mental patients who were suc- 
cessful in remaining in the community 
for at least a year.’ Interviews in that 
study took place approximately 14 
months after patients were returned to 
the community. In that investigation, 
29 per cent of the informants an- 
swered that one or more of the five 
items were a problem. This proportion, 
although low, was felt to be related 
at least in part to interviewing only 
relatives of “successful” patients. 

In Table 1, the proportion of rela- 
tives who responded affirmatively to 
each of the stigma items in this study 
is reported. With regard to all five 
items, it appears that only a small pro- 
portion of the study group feels stig- 
matized by having a mental patient in 
the home. Only one-quarter of the in- 
formants answered in the affirmative 
to one or more of the items and less 





7Since the N of that study group was 
only 182, the number of cases in the “with 
stigma” group was small, and consequently 
a systematic investigation of correlates of 
stigma was not undertaken. In an analysis 
of mobility inclinations, feelings of stigma 
were included as an independent variable 
and found to be associated with desire to 
move to another residence. This finding 
failed to be replicated in the investigation 
reported here. Howard E. Freeman, Ozzie 
G. Simmons, and Bernard J. Bergen, “Resi- 
dential Mobility Inclinations Among Fami- 
lies of Mental Patients,” Social Forces, 38 
(May, 1960), pp. 320-324. 


than 10 per cent of the study group 
gave two ore more affirmative re- 
sponses. 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF RELATIVES 
REPORTING STIGMA PROBLEMS 
(N= 649) 


If one wants the respect of his fellow 
workers, it is much better not to let 
people know a member of the fam- 
ily has been in a mental hospital. 12.0% 


Having him home makes family 
members less willing to invite 
people to the house. 10.6 


Having him home may cause some 
neighbors to make remarks 
about the family. 7.1 


Family members sometimes avoid 
their friends because they are 


embarrassed. 6.4 
I see less of my relatives because 

I am ashamed. 2.6 
PROPORTION REPORTING ONE 

OR MORE PROBLEMS. 24.2 


The issue can be raised, of course, 
that the structured question approach 
is not an appropriate way of eliciting 
feelings of stigma on the part of pa- 
tients’ family members. Although it 
is not possible to eliminate this com- 
pletely as a reason for the low pro- 
portion of persons expressing feelings 
of stigma, the items on problems of 
patients’ management do provide a 
means of evaluating this issue. 

As previously mentioned, the man- 
agement items were interspersed with 
the stigma items in the same section 
of the interview schedule. On the aver- 
age, in comparison with the stigma 
items, twice as many persons respond- 
ed affirmatively to the items on man- 
agement problems. Almost two-thirds 
of the sample replied affirmatively to 
at least one of the seven items on man- 
agement problems. Although it is pos- 
sible that these items were less extreme 
than those concerned with stigma, their 
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content suggests that this is not the 
case. For example, 13 per cent of the 
study group responded affirmatively to 
the item “It is like having a ten-year- 
old child around,” and 19 per cent re- 
ported “Having him home makes other 
family members nervous.” The pro- 
portion of affirmative responses to the 
management items ranges from 12 per 
cent for the item “It affects the family’s 
normal ways of life, like eating times 
and sleeping times” to 35 per cent for 
the item “Once a person has been 
mentally ill, he needs more supervision 
and advice from his family than would 
otherwise be necessary.” It seems likely 
that if relatives are willing to respond 
affirmatively to an item such as “It is 
like having a_ ten-year-old child 
around,” they would not be reluctant 
to answer questions reflecting their 
sensitivity ro the reactions of family, 
friends, and work associates with re- 
spect to having a mental patient in the 
home. The relatively large proportion 
of the study group willing to acknowl- 
edge management problems suggests 
that the low proportion who express 
feelings of stigma cannot be accounted 
for solely in terms of “denial” to struc- 
tured questions. 

In evaluating the low proportion of 
family members who reported feelings 
of stigma, it is necessary to take into 
account the content of the items. By 
content, the items differentiate, from 
the rest of the study group, the rela- 
tives whose response to being the fam- 
ily member of a mental patienc is char- 
acterized by withdrawal and conceal- 
ment. These items would not elicit 
affirmative responses from those family 
members who, even in the face of 
overt negative reactions of community 
members, do not modify their inter- 
personal relationships and perhaps in- 
tensify them. Actually, our findings are 
consistent with the research by Clausen 
and his associates. Although they re- 
port that stigma is the “predominant 
expectation” among patients’ spouses, 
they estimate that only one-third of 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





the study group reacted to the mental 
illness of their husbands by limiting 
communication and interaction. Our 
results, as well as the research of the 
Clausen group, do suggest that stigma 
—defined as sensitivity to the reactions 
of community associates accompanied 
by withdrawal and concealment—is 
characteristics of only a minority of 
families of mental patients.® 


CORRELATES OF FEELINGS OF STIGMA 


Since less than 10 per cent of the 
relatives gave affirmative answers to 
more than one of the five stigma items, 
it was decided to dichotomize the 
study group, including in the “with 
stigma” group all informants who an- 
swered affirmatively to one or more of 
the items. Neither the informant’s nor 
the patient's sex is related to feelings 
of stigma. Throughout the analysis, 
however, it was deemed wise to con- 
trol for the sex of the patient, and 
differences that occur when sex is con- 
trolled will be discussed. Three sets of 
variables—patients’ posthospital be- 
havior, relatives’ education and class 
status, and relatives’ personality char- 
acteristics—were found to be associ- 
ated with feelings of stigma. In addi- 
tion, however, a number of variables 
which failed to correlate with feelings 
of stigma will also be considered. 

By far, the strongest relationships 
found were between feelings of stigma 
on the part of relatives and the latter's 
reports of the posthospital behavior of 
patients. In Table 2, the direct rela- 


8 Yarrow, Clausen, and Robbins, op. cit., 
p. 34. As reported below, feelings of stigma 
are significantly related to social class status 
and slightly correlated with kin role of 
the informant. Two-thirds of the wives 
studied by Clausen and his associates were 
described as “middle” or “low-middle” 
class. If our study group were confined to 
female spouses of patients, and predomi- 
nantly of the middle class, the proportion 
of cases feeling stigma would be higher. 

9 We wish to acknow.edge the helpful 
criticisms of Charlotte G. Schwartz to an 
earlier draft of this paper, as well as those 
of John A. Clausen and John Cumming. 
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tionship between patients’ posthospital 
symptomatology and feelings of stigma 
is presented. This symptom classifica- 
tion was developed from relatives’ re- 
sponses to a check list of twenty-one 
statements ranging from “tries to com- 
mit suicide” to “fails to keep to a 
time schedule.” Informants were ot- 
fered the response categories “frequent- 
ly,” “occasionally,” and “never.” In 
consultation with a psychiatrist, the 
patients were classified into three 
groups, taking into account both the 
severity and frequency of occurrence 
of the symptoms.'° 


TABLE 2 


PATIENTS’ SYMPTOMATOLOGY AND 
RELATIVES’ FEELINGS OF STIGMA 


Proportion 100% 
Feeling Stigma Equals 


Symptoms minor 


or absent 14.1% 227 
Symptoms moderate 22.3 287 
Symptoms severe 45.2 135 

TOTAL 24.2 649 


X2=45.66, df=2; p < .001 


Other measures reflecting the post- 
hospital behavior of the patients are 
also strongly correlated with feelings 
of stigma on the part of their family 
members. For example, the scale com- 
posed of the items on problems of pa- 
tient management, discussed in the 
Previous section, is positively corre- 
lated with feelings of stigma on the 





10 Although the classification scheme 
varied somewhat, the procedure for classify- 
ing the patients into three symptom groups 
is essentially that employed in our earlier 
investigation and described in Howard E. 
Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, “The 
Social Integration of Former Mental Pa- 
tients,” International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 4 (Spring, 1959), pp. 264-271. 


part of relatives.'' Likewise, a low 
level of social participation of patients 
is associated with feelings of stigma 
and, for male patients, a low level of 
work performance is also associated 
with stigma, although this relationship 
is of considerably lesser magnitude. 
These findings suggest that rather than 
being merely the result of having a 
household member with the status of 
“mental patient,” relatives’ feelings of 
stigma are associated with their per- 
ception of the patient as still “abnor- 
mal” and with their apprehensiveness 
of a negative evaluation of the family 
by community members on account of 
the patient’s current bizarre behavior. 

The relationship between education, 
social class, and feelings of stigma ap- 
pears to be considerably more complex. 
Education is mot significantly associ- 
ated with stigma, although there is a 
trend for the more educated to cluster 
in the “with stigma” group. It was 
anticipated that feelings of stigma 
would be inversely related to educa- 
tion, since significant relationships 
were found in this study group be- 
tween educational level and “enlight- 
ened” attitudes toward the etiology of 
mental illness, mental hospitals, nor- 
malcy of patients after hospitalization, 
and whether patients are to blame for 
their condition.'* Significant relation- 


11 One possibility that occurred to us at 
this point in the analysis was that perhaps 
persons reporting feelings of stigma were 
those who tended to be willing, on struc- 
tured items, to indicate any sort of nega- 
tive experience or feeling. As a means of 
testing this, we controlled for responses to 
management problems for all relationships 
reported in this paper. Controlling in this 
way does not appear to alter the findings, 
which suggests that the results are more 
than a mere reflection of the “givers” and 
“deniers” within the study group. This is 
further evidence that the issue of deniai 
cannot account completely for the low pro- 
portion of persons reporting stigma. 


12 Howard E. Freeman, “Attitudes To- 
ward Mental Illness Among Relatives of 
Former Patients,” American Sociological 
Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 59-66. 
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TABLE 3 
CLASS SELF-IDENTIFICATION AND 
PROPORTION FEELING STIGMA 


Proportion 100% 
Feeling Stigma Equals 





Working Class 20.5% 463 
Middle or Upper Class » ; 186 
TOTAL 649 


X2= 11.87, df=1, rj < .001 


ships were also found between in- 
formants’ scores on a vocabulary test 
and “enlightened” attitudes toward 
mental illness. But, like education, 
vetpal ability is mot significantly as- 
sociated with feelings of stigma. Al- 
though neither education nor verbal 
skills are related, an objective measure 
of social class—Warner’s IS.C—is 
significantly correlated in a positive 
direction with feelings of stigma, and 
the relationship between class self- 
identification and feelings of stigma is 
even stronger (See Table 3).'* These 
findings are also contrary to the analy- 
sis of attitudes toward mental illness 
and social class previously reported 
for this study group: measures of social 
class that did not include education— 
such as Warner's I.S.C_—failed to cor- 
relate with attitudes toward the etiolo- 
gy of mental illness, the mental hos- 
pital, normalcy of patients after hos- 
pitalization, and whether patients are 
to blame for their condition.'* 





13.W. 'Lloyd Warner, Social Class im 
America, Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 
1957. 


14 Howard E. Freeman, Joc. cit. 


The relationships just noted suggest 
that two contradictory “forces” are 
operating. On the one hand, relatives 
with more formal education and great- 
er verbal ability are more likely to be 
exposed to and influenced by the no- 
tions of understanding and tolerance 
advanced by current mental hygiene 
and mental health education programs. 
On the other hand, the more educated 
informant, by virtue of his higher class 
status and aspirations, is probably more 
concerned with a derogatory evalua- 
tion of the family by his community 
associates. 


The observation that social class 
aspirations and education may operate 
in opposite directions is supported by 
the relationship between class self- 
identification and stigma among per- 
sons who have and have not attended 
college (Table 4). Although they are 
relatively few in number, informants 
who regard themselves as “working 
class’—despite some college education 
—are the least likely to feel stigma, 
even in comparison with those of high 
school education who reported they 
belonged to the “working class.” On 
the other hand, informants who have 
attended college and who perceive 
themselves as “middle”or “upper” class 
are most likely to feel stigma. Of 
course, the majority of persons with 
some college education perceive them- 
selves as “middle class.” In this sense, 
the middle class status commitment 
that is typical among persons exposed 
to college appears to negate the power 


TABLE 4 
CLASS SELF-IDENTIFICATION AND PROPORTION FEELING STIGMA AMONG 
RELATIVES, CONTROLLING FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


High School or Less 


At Least Sone College 








Proportion 100% Proportion 100% 
Feeling Stigma Equals Feeling Stigma Equals 
Working Class 21. a% 433 10.0% 30 
Middle and Upper Class =. 125 39.3 61 
TOTAL 558 


2-453, df=1; p< .05 


29.7 91 
X2=7.24, df=1; p< .01 
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of the educational process, which in- 
dependently seems to operate in the 
direction of reducing feelings of stig- 
ma. Although the relationship is more 
complex than they observed, our study 
does support the finding of Clausen 
and his associates that feelings of stig- 
ma are more likely among relatives 
who are attempting to maintain a rela- 
tively high class status position or who 
have status aspirations.’® 

The third set of variables associated 
with feelings of stigma are the person- 
ality characteristics of the informants. 
The personality scales, 14 in number, 
contain five items each.'*® Of the 14, 
eight are significantly associated with 
feelings of stigma (See Table 5). The 
significant correlations with withdraw- 
al, frustration, lack of self-confidence, 
autism, and anomia suggest that fam- 





15 Yarrow, Clausen, and Robbins, /oc. cit. 


16 The items comprising the scales on 
anomia, authoritarianism, frustration, rigidi- 
ty, and withdrawal were constructed by Leo 
Srole and associates for the Midtown Man- 
hattan Mental Health Study, conducted in 
the Department of Psychiatry, Cornell 
Medical College, under the direction of the 
late Dr. T. A. C. Rennie. The items and 
rationale associated with these scales will 
appear in a forthcoming monograph on 
the Midtown Manhattan Mental Health 
Study. Our categorization of some of the 
scales as “personality characteristics” is at 
variance with the manner in which they 
were originally conceptualized. Srole postu- 
lates anomia, for example, as a phenome- 
non emerging from the interaction of per- 
sonality and socio-cultural variables, al- 
though we have considered it, for our pur- 
poses, as a personality characteristic. With 
respect to anomia in particular, but in terms 
of all the characteristics discussed, our clas- 
sification of the scales as individual charac- 
teristics makes no reference to their genesis. 
The other scales were developed by Orville 
G. Brim and his associates at the Russell 
Sage Foundation for their Parent Decision 
Project. This study will be reported in 
Orville G. Brim, jr., David C. Glass, and 
David Lavin, Personality and Decision Proc- 
esses: Studies in the Social Psychology of 
Thinking, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, forthcoming. Copies of the scales 
may be obtained from the Community 
Health Project. 


ily members who feel stigma may be 
characterized as socially incompetent 
and isolated. This observation is sup- 
ported by the responses of relatives to 
items designed to measure identifica- 
tion with the community. For example, 
one item asked was “How would you 
say people around here act toward each 
other? Extremely friendly, just some- 
what friendly, or indifferent and un- 
friendly?”* The marked differences in 
proportions feeling stigma among in- 
formants in each of these three re- 
sponse categories are reported in Table 
6; feelings of stigma are inversely as- 
sociated with community identification. 
Clausen and his associates observe that 
some wives are concerned with “psy- 
chological stigma,” i.e., they fear that 
people generally are suspicious, disre- 
spectful, and afraid of mental pa- 
tients.'® Our findings suggest that “psy- 
chological stigma” is probably a con- 
comitant of general feelings of in- 
competence, isolation, and distrust on 
the part of relatives. 


TABLE 5 
BI-SERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
RELATIVES AND THEIR 
FEELINGS OF STIGMA 


r (bis) 
Withdrawal .19* 
Frustration .19* 
Cycloid thinking .16* 
Self-confidence —.16* 
Nervousness Bt eg 
Emotionality .14* 
Anomia as” 
Autism A1* 
Persistence —.06 
Self-sufficiency —.05 
Rigidity 05S 
Dominance .04 
Impulsivity-rathymia .02 
Authoritarianism 01 


"> <. 21 





17 This item was taken from Peter Rossi's 
Why Families Move, Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press, 1955. 


18 Yarrow, Clausen, and Robbins, /oc. cit. 
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TABLE 6 
RELATIVES EVALUATION OF How 
PEOPLE ACT AND PROPORTION 
FEELING STIGMA 





Proportion 100% 

Feeling Stigma Equals 

Extremely friendly 18.1% 216 

Just somewhat friendly 24.3 346 
Indifferent and 

unfriendly 42.4 66 

TOTAL 24.0 628* 


* No information for 21 informants 
X2=16.45, df=2; p < .001 


The significant relationships be- 
tween stigma and the other three per- 
sonality scales—cycloid thinking, ner- 
vousness, and emotionality—suggest 
that feelings of stigma are also associ- 
ated with personal maladjustment on 
the part of family members. This point 
must be made with caution, of course, 
since it is difficult to place much faith 
in the sensitivity of structured scales 
as diagnostic indicators. Another 
source of data does, however, support 
this observation. Informants were 
rated, after the interview, by inter- 
viewers who, in all cases, were psy- 
chiatric social workers. There are sig- 
nificant correlations between stigma 
and interviewers’ ratings of informants 
for emotionality, tenseness, and ner- 
vousness. These additional findings 
suggest that the relatives’ psychiatric 
status may indeed be related to their 
feelings of stigma. 

A number of other variables were 
also correlated with feelings of stigma. 
Although not statistically significant, 
the findings with respect to kin role 
relationship between patient and in- 
formant are of interest (See Table 7). 
Patients’ wives, more than any other 
kin group of informants, are likely to 
feel stigma, probably because their 
status in the community is so much 
more dependent upon the patient’s 
evaluation by community members. 
There is a statistically significant dif- 
ference in feelings of stigma among 
sisters who served as informants, de- 
pending upon whether the patient is 
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male or female. One possible explana- 
tion for this finding may be the anxi- 
ety of sisters of patients with regard 
to anticipated classification by their 
community associates of all occupants 
of this family role in the same way. 
Although the number of cases is too 
small to place much confidence in the 
data, it would appear that unmarried 
sisters of female patients are even 
more likely than married sisters to feel 
stigma, perhaps because this group 
fears that a negative evaluation will 
deter prospective marriage partners. 

In addition to the variables dis- 
cussed, age and religion were included 
in the analysis, but were not signifi- 
cantly related to feelings of stigma. 
Both in terms of variables that did and 
did not yield significant associations 
with feelings of stigma, we attempted 
to control for the interaction effects 
between the independent variables, as 
well as for the sex of the patient. With 
the exception of the rather complex 
findings regarding social class, these 
operations did not alter the findings. 

It should be noted that the analysis 
is concerned with a cohort of patients 
recently returned to the community, 
and the relationships may differ among 
patients who do and do not succeed in 
remaining in the community for ex- 
tended periods of time. Indeed, this 
may account for the lack of a relation- 
ship between residential mobility aspi- 
rations and feelings of stigma, a rela- 
tionship we found in our previous 
study of families of male patients who 
succeeded in remaining in the com- 
munity for over one year.’ Differ- 
ences in feelings of stigma when the 
community tenure of patients is taken 
into account will be evaluated upon 
completion of the second stage of this 
study. In order to do this, the same 
stigma items are included in the sec- 


-ond-wave interviews, and we antici- 





19 Freeman, Simmons, and Bergen, /oc. 
cit. 
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TABLE 7 


INFORMANTS KIN ROLE AND FEELINGS OF STIGMA 


Male Patients 
Proportion 100% 


Proportion 100% 


Female Patients Total 


Proportion 100% 


Feeling Stigma Equals Feeling Stigma Equals Feeling Stigma Equals 





Patients’ mothers 23.3% 116 
Patients’ spouses 28.0 118 
Patients’ sisters 12:3 24 

TOTAL 24.41 258 


26.6% 79 24.6%* 195 
20.4 196 23.25 314 
34.5 55 27.88 19 
24.22 330 24.33 588* 


* Other informants for 22 male patients and 39 female patients. 


1X2=2.72, df=2; p<ns 
2X2=4.99, df=2; p<.10 
3X2=2.91, df=2; p<ns 


pate that shifts in feelings of stigma 
can also be analyzed. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, we have reported an 
attempt to identify feelings of stigma 
among relatives of former patients by 
means of structured questions and to 
find correlates of these feelings. Al- 
though the proportion reporting feel- 
ings of stigma is low, the response 
rates to items tapping other content 
suggest that this low proportion is 
not a function of our particular ap- 
proach to data collection. Rather, feel- 
ings of stigma appear to be character- 
istic of only a minority of relatives of 
mental patients, at least at the level 
of concealment and withdrawal from 
social contacts. This finding is con- 
sistent with the results of a study of 
hospitalized patients’ wives by Clausen 
and associates. In brief, stigma appears 
to be associated with the degree of 


4X2= .86, df=1; p<ns 
5 X2=2.38, df=1; p<ns 
6 X2=3.97, df=1; p<.05 


bizarre behavior on the part of the 
patient, the social class identification 
of family members, and their person- 
ality characteristics. 

This research, of course, is only a 
start toward the thorough examination 
of the phenomenon of stigma. In order 
to estimate the “true” parameters of 
feelings of stigma, a comparative in- 
vestigation is required that utilizes a 
range of direct and indirect means of 
measuring the feelings of family mem- 
bers. There is, also, the unanswered 
“etiological” question of the relative 
precedence of feelings of stigma and 
the variables found related to these 
feelings. Although this research has 
not dealt with a number of such vital 
questions, it has been possible to dem- 
onstrate systematic variations among 
families of former patients with re- 
spect to feelings of stigma, and the 
findings should serve as an impetus for 
further research. 











PSYCHIATRIC AND SOCIAL ATTRIBUTES AS PREDICTORS 


OF CASE OUTCOME IN MENTAL HOSPITALIZATION 


SIMON DINITZ, MARK LEFTON, SHIRLEY ANGRIST 
and BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 


Research Division, Columbus Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital and Departments 
of Psychiatry and Sociology, 

Ohio State University 


A continuing source of difficulty in 
mental health research, as in many 
other aspects of the behavioral sci- 
ences, is the chronic inability to pre- 
dict behavior prospectively. The diffi- 
culty in accurately predicting case out- 
come is particularly acute in the insti- 
tutional area where an ever increasing 
number of persons must be cared for 
and treated and where decisions must 
constantly be made abour readiness for 
discharge based upon reasonably effi- 
cient criteria of outcome. 

The difficulty in predicting post- 
hospital adjustment derives in part 
from the lack of understanding of the 
etiology of most of the mental dis- 
eases. It also derives to a considerable 
extent, however, from the variety and 
diversity of objective and subjective 
factors—prehospital, hospital and post- 
hospital—which seem to play some 
role, singly and in combination, in 
determining posthospital success and 
failure and adequacy of functioning. 

These formidable obstacles, fortun- 
ately, have not prevented researchers 
from investigating prehospital, and 
posthospital variables as they may re- 
late to case outcome. Simmons and 
Freeman suggest, by implication, that 
psychiatric and other medical aspects 
are less important in determining case 
outcome than are the attitudes of rela- 





The outcome study reported in this 
paper was made possible by a National 
Institute of Mental Health grant, M-2953. 
During the course of the study, S. Angrist 
held a pre-doctoral fellowship from NIMH, 
United States Public Health Service. 


tives to whom the patient is returned. 
Brown has found that the type of 
living arrangement to which patients 
were returned was the most significant 
factor in their success or failure.” 
Others have reasoned that the nature 
of hospital treatment procedures may 
be effective in keeping patients out 
of the hospital and functioning in the 
community. Related to these findings, 
although not precisely of the same na- 
ture, are the results obtained in inci- 
dence and prevalence studies such as 
those of Rennie and associates,? and 
Hollingshead and Redlich,* which 
emphasize socio-economic variables as 
determinative of who receives atten- 
tion, the source of the treatment, the 
type of treatment, the duration of 
treatment, psychiatric diagnosis and 
eventually the re-entry into treatment. 

This paper is wholly concerned with 
the extent to which psychiatric vari- 





1 Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. 
Simmons, “Mental Patients in the Com- 
munity: Family Settings and Performance 
Levels,” American Sociological Review, 23 
(April, 1958), pp. 147-154. 


2George W. Brown, “Experiences of 
Discharged Chronic Schizophrenic Patients 
in Various Types of Living Groups,” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 37 (April, 
1959), pp. 105-131. 


3 Thomas A. C. Rennie and Leo Srole, 
“Social Class Prevalence and Distribution 
of Psychosomatic Conditions in an Urban 


- Population,” Psychosomatic Medicine, 18 


(November-December, 1956), pp. 1-21. 


4 August B. Hollingshead and Frederick 
C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Ill- 
ness, New York: Wiley, 1958. 
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ables on the one hand and objective 
social attributes on the other are (a) 
predictive of success or failure in out- 
come, the latter defined as rehospitali- 
zation within six months after dis- 
charge, and (b) these same variables 
can foretell the level of patient func- 
tioning of those who remain in the 
community. 


METHOD 


The Columbus Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital, an intensive therapy, 
short-term, heavily staffed institution 
discharged 376 female patients in the 
period December 1, 1958 through 
July 31, 1959. Of these released pa- 
tients, 287 were studied intensively. 
Hospital and background data were 
also gathered for the remaining 89 
cases who were excluded from the fol- 
low-up because they were either (a) 
returned to communities outside of the 
thirteen county area served by the hos- 
pital, or (b) transferred to another 
hospital within two weeks after initial 
hospital release. 

The total failure rate for the entire 
population of 376 cases was 26 per 
cent including transfers to other hos- 
pitals; of the 287 study cases, 41 or 
14 per cent were rehospitalized within 
six months after release. 

In order to measure the level of 
patient functioning after discharge, 
trained and experienced psychiatric so- 
cial workers conducted lengthy and 
structured interviews with the former 
patients and with a significant other, 
usually the husband, of each. The qual- 
ity of posthospital patient performance 
was derived from responses to three 
scales in the interview schedules of 
the significant other. These scales con- 
sisted of (a) a 32 item index of psy- 
chological functioning taken in part 
from the Lorr Multidimensional Scale 
for Rating Psychiatric Patients, in part 
from a similar index utilized by Sim- 
mons and Freeman and in part from 
items developed by us, (b) a domestic 
functioning scale of nine items deal- 


ing with the patient's performance of 
routine duties customarily associated 
with the female role, and (c) a social 
participation index consisting of 11 
items.° 

Together these three indices com- 
prised the total functioning of the pa- 
tient in the community. On the basis 
of total scores on the combined index 
which ranged theoretically from 52 
for the poorest possible functioner to 
222 for the very best posthospital per- 
former, patients were arbitrarily as- 
signed to three functioning categories 
—low, medium and high.® Approxi- 
mately one-third of the patients fell 
into each of these three classifications. 

Independent evaluations, comparable 
to our psychoiogical functioning index 
were also obtained. Two staff psychi- 
atrists interviewed a total of 65 of 
the 287 patients. Their evaluations 
were found to be positively associated 
with those obtained from the signifi- 
cant others although the assessments 
of one psychiatrist were closer to those 
of the husbands than were the assess- 
ments of the second psychiatrist.” 

In order to gather systematic in- 
formation on the psychiatric and ob- 
jective social attributes of the patients, 
a hospital record schedule form was 
developed which contained 88 dif- 
ferent specific questions to be an- 
swered from the hospital records. 
When the records were incomplete on 
given items, patient charts and nursing 
and medical notes were consulted. 
Finally, when possible, comparable in- 





5 Copies of the scales can be obtained 
from the Columbus Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital. 


6 The mean scores for these categories 
are 142.3, 160.5 and 172.2 respectively 
and are significantly different from each 
other (CR’s < .01). 


7 For a more complete report of these 
relationships see Benjamin Pasamanick and 
Leonard Ristine, “Differential Assessment 
of Post-Hospital Psychological Functioning: 
Evaluations by Psychiatrists and Relatives,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, in press. 
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formation was obtained in the inter- 
views as another method of measur- 
ing reliability of patient and signifi- 
cant other responses and of confirm- 
ing the hospital record information. 
Very little difference was found in 
contrasting the information contained 
in hospital records and in interview 
responses. 


FINDINGS 


Two general findings should be not- 
ed at the outset of this presentation. 
First, with only one exception, the 
various medical-psychiatric attributes 
of patients, including ward assign- 
ments, were less predictive of either 
rehospitalization or of posthospital 
level of functioning than were the 
social background attributes. Second, 
patients who were successful in re- 
maining in the community but were 
classified as poor or low level func- 
tioners on the basis of their psycho- 
logical and domestic performance and 
in their social participation were in 
some respects more similar to the re- 
hospitalized patients than they were 
to the moderate or high level func- 
tioners. This would indicate that ad- 
ditional hospital returnees will prob- 
ably be drawn from this category of 
patients. 


MEDICAL-PSYCHIATRIC ATTRIBUTES 
AND CASE OUTCOME 


Ward Assignment 

Ward assignment ordinarily cannot 
be construed as a relevant psychiatric 
variable in case outcome. However, 
when patients are randomly assigned 
to three hospital wards on the basis 
of available bed space and are sub- 
jected to widely different ward treat- 
ment procedures, ward assignment be- 
comes of necessity a meaningful medi- 
cal factor in predicting outcome. Else- 
where we have tried to indicate that 
the three hospital wards housing fe- 
male patients did in fact differ widely 
in their policies and practices with 
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regard to patient care and treatment.® 
It was shown that these differences 
seemed to have little bearing on the 
overt behavior of the patients on the 
wards; indeed, that overt patient 
functioning did not differ from one 
ward to another. It is now possible to 
indicate that ward differences do not 
seem to be of much significance for 
outcome either. The data were analyzed 
in several ways. First, of all females 
released from the hospital, including 
transfers to other hospitals and out-of- 
area cases, the results indicate that 
the percentage of successful cases from 
each of the three wards was 74.2, 
77.4 and 68.3 per cent respectively. 
Second, including only the interview 
cases, the comparable success percent- 
ages were 84.0, 83.0 and 88.6. In 
other words, once the transfers are 
excluded from consideration, the wards 
do not appreciably differ in their suc- 
cess and failure rates. Third, of the 
patients labelled as successful by dint 
of their ability to remain in the com- 
munity at least six months, no differ- 
ences, by ward, were found in their 
level of posthospital performance. 


Admissions, Illness Duration, 
Length of Hospitalization 


Rehospitalized patients could not be 
differentiated from successful patients 
nor successful cases from each other 
by functioning category in terms of 
their total number of previous ad- 
missions, illness duration preceding 
hospitalization or in their length of 
hospital stay. Two-thirds of all pa- 
tients, regardless of outcome, had been 
first admissions. Illness duration prior 
to hospitalization varied from 5.4 
years for the rehospitalized, 6.8 years 
for low functioners, 6.2 years for 
medium outcome cases and 5.6 years 


for high functioners. These differences 





8 Simon Dinitz, Mark Lefton, Jon Simp- 
son, Benjamin Pasamanick, and Ralph Pat- 
terson, “The Ward Behavior of Psychiatric 
Patients,” Social Problems, 6 (Fall, 1958), 
pp. 107-115. 
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were not statistically significant for any 
two of the groups or for all four 
groups considered simultaneously. Sim- 
ilarly, the length of hospitalization 
was greatest for the returnees (58.6 
days on the average) and lowest for 
the low and moderate functioners (49 
days). Nevertheless, even the most 
extreme differences in this respect 
were of no statistical consequence. 


Diagnosis 


There is little doubt that hospital 
diagnosis is of importance in predict- 
ing outcome. Both the returnees (19.5 
per cent), and the low functioners 
(23.1 per cent) were clearly over- 
respresented among the patients diag- 
nosed as indicating either acute or 
chronic brain syndromes. When the 
organic cases were eliminated from 
consideration, however, the percentages 
of psychotic and non-psychotic pa- 
tients did not vary appreciably in the 
four outcome groups. Hence, a diag- 
nosis of organic damage is an excel- 
lent predictor of poor outcome of 
rehospitalization. Unfortunately, other 
diagnoses fail to differentiate among 
outcome groups. 


Addiction 


As expected, favorable outcome 
seems to depend on the absence of 
addictions which are often related to 
mental disorder. There is, for example, 
a Clear gradient among the outcome 
Categories as regards alcohol and drug 
complicated cases. Of the returnees, 
17.1 per cent had a history of alco- 
holism or drug addiction. The per- 
centages for the low, medium and high 
functioners were 12.7, 12.3 and 3.9, 
respectively. In interviewing the sig- 
nificant others, it was found that a 
binge or chronic abuse of alcohol was 
not infrequently the major considera- 
tion of the significant other in return- 
ing the patient to this or another 
mental hospital. 
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Hospital Treatment 


No significant differences, as already 
noted, were observed with regard to 
length of hospitalization and case out- 
come. Similarly, being subjected to 
electroconvulsive therapy did not seem 
to make any appreciable difference in 
outcome. In general, a smaller per- 
centage of the poorer functioners and 
returnees received electro-shock treat- 
ment probably because of the greater 
frequency of organic cases among them, 
than of the moderate and high func- 
tioners. On the other hand, a greater 
percentage of returnees and low func- 
tioners (51 per cent) than of moderate 
and high functioners (34 per cent) 
were treated with drugs during the 
course of their hospitalization. The 
differences in drug treatment were sta- 
tistically significant. 


Release and Prognosis at Discharge 


The type of discharge granted the 
patients in the four outcome categories 
did not vary significantly. The only 
observable discrepancy involved the 
greater proportion of trial visit dis- 
charges in the returnee group (26.8 
per cent) as contrasted with the other 
three groups (14.6 per cent). Dis- 
charges contrary to medical advice 
(AMA) or without leave (AWOL) 
were lowest in the returnee and high 
functioning group (17.1 per cent) and 
highest for the moderate functioners 
(29.2 per cent). 

The inability to accurately predict 
outcome is best demonstrated by the 
therapists’ prognosis ratings of pa- 
tients at discharge. Favorable prog- 
noses were given 18.2 per cent of the 
returnees, 10.4 per cent of the low 
functioners, 24.6 per cent of the mod- 
erate functioners and 31.7 per cent of 
the high performers. On the other 
hand, the percentages of unimproved 
patients varied from 13.4 per cent for 
the low functioners to 7.9 per cent of 
the high functioners with only 9.1 per 
cent of the returnees being rated as 
unimproved. 
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Using therapists’ ratings again, the 
four outcome groups were seen as be- 
ing very similar in the extent of their 
impairment at admission and also at 
discharge. Whatever differences in 
these ratings did occur seemed to in- 
dicate the more severe impairment of 
the low performers. It is interesting 
to find that a third of all the patients 
were seen as being moderately or 
severely impaired at discharge and that 
the 43.7 per cent of the low function- 
ers in this category was only very 
slightly above the entire group average 
in this respect. 

Finally, data were also obtained on 
the posthospital treatment of the 287 
patients. Approximately one-fifth of 
them in all outcome categories re- 
ceived no such posthospital services. 
Some 30 per cent either received addi- 
tional outpatient care from our hos- 
pital or from private practitioners. Re- 
turnees most frequently availed them- 
selves of this help (35.1 per cent) and 
low functioners did so in lesser num- 
bers (17.9 per cent). On the other 
hand, three-fifths of the low func- 
tioners and two-fifths of the others 
received non-psychiatric medical at- 
tention after discharge. 


OBJECTIVE SOCIAL ATTRIBUTES 
AND CASE OUTCOME 


Whereas the preceding section has 
indicated that the medical psychiatric 
variables, with the exception of diag- 
nosis, are at best only very poor pre- 
dictors of outcome, the results to fol- 
low indicate that a much stronger case 
can be made for the relation of ob- 
jective social variables and outcome. 


Age, Race, Religion and 
Rural-Urban Residence 


Because of the relative homogeneity 
of the female patient population, mini- 
mal differences were found in age, race, 
religion or rural-urban residence of 
the patients. Patients in all four out- 
come groups were approximately 40 
years of age, predominantly white (87 
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per cent), Protestant (81 per cent) 
and urban (83 per cent). On the other 
hand, marital status, family type, edu- 
cation and social class were related to 
case outcome. 


Family Variables 


Simmons and Freeman have previ- 
ously shown that male ex-patients who 
are married are better functioners than 
patients in other marital categories.® 
They interpreted this to mean that 
wives are less tolerant of deviant be- 
havior than are mothers, for example, 
and that they expect better perform- 
ance from the former patients. The 
patient then is in a situation in which 
he either lives up to these expecta- 
tions or is returned to the hospital. 
A second explanation, ie., that the 
sicker patients generally fail to marry, 
has also been posited. Althought these 
two explanations are not, by any 
means, incompatible, our data tend to 
support the former and refute the lat- 
ter in this instance. 

In order to test the thesis that mar- 
ried patients tend to be less ill at both 
admission and at discharge than are 
single or divorced and separated fe- 
male patients, an analysis was made 
using (a) the therapists’ ratings of 
patient psychiatric impairment at ad- 
mission and at discharge and also their 
prognosis of outcome, and (b) four 
scales—the Schizophrenia, Depression, 
Psychiasthenia, and Hypochondriasis— 
of the MMPI, which is routinely ad- 
ministered at admission and discharge. 
A second analysis compared the MMPI 
results and the psychiatric impairment 
at admission and at discharge and 
prognosis of patients returning to one 





® Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Sim- 
mons, op. cit.; Howard E. Freeman and 
Ozzie G. Simmons, “Wives, Mothers, and 
Posthospital Performance Levels,” Social 


. Forces, 37 (December, 1958), pp. 153-159; 


Ozzie G. Simmons and Howard E. Free- 
man, “Familial Expectations and _ Post- 
hospital Performance of Mental Patients,” 
Human Relations, 12 (August, 1959), pp. 
233-242. 
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of eight types of living arrangement, 
e.g., conjugal, parental, sibling, child, 
non-kin, alone, etc. 

The results of these analyses indi- 
cated that the degree of psychiatric 
disability at admission and at discharge 
as rated by the therapist as well as 
his prognosis of outcome was not at 
all related to the marital status of the 
patients or the type of household to 
which they were returned. The same 
held for the MMPI results. 

Thus, marital status and living ar- 
rangements after discharge were not 
selective of differentially impaired pa- 
tients. Yet these same variables were 
found to be very highly related to post- 
hospital functioning. Married patients 
were found to be underrepresented 
among the low functioners and over- 
represented among the high perform- 
ers. Parental families housed more of 
the low functioners and few of those 
rehospitalized. The specific details fol- 
low. 

Less than half (46.8 per cent) of 
the low functioners, three-fifths of the 
moderate functioners and four-fifths of 
the high performers, were married. On 
the other hand, seven out of ten of 
the returnees also were married. Fur- 
ther, 43 per cent of the low, three- 
fifths of the moderate and three-fourths 
of the high performers were residing 
with their spouses as were 59 per cent 
of the returnees prior to rehospitaliza- 
tion. To make the same point another 
way, the returnees were very similar 
to the moderate and high functioners 
in being married and living with their 
spouses prior to rehospitalization. 

Of the 24 patients who returned to 
their parents, few (8.3 per cent) were 
rehospitalized and a great many (41.7 
per cent) were low performers. Of the 
159 who were returned to their spores 
more (14.5 per cent) were rehospi- 
talized but far fewer (21.4 per cent) 
were poor performers. Of the 85 pa- 
tients who lived in a non-parental, or 
non-conjugal household or alone, a 
relatively high proportion (16.5 per 
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cent) were rehospitalized and a high 
proportion (41.2 per cent) were per- 
forming poorly. 

Not only will patients returned to 
a conjugal family perform better, but 
those returaing to households with 
young children requiring care and at- 
tention and devoid of other adult fe- 
males who can provide this care will 
do even better. Of the 182 patients 
who returned to a household in which 
there were no other adult females only 
12.6 per cent were rehospitalized and 
an additional fourth were poor per- 
formers. On the other hand, signifi- 
cantly more of the patients returned 
to families having other adult females 
were both rehospitalized and func- 
tioned poorly. Again, Simmons and 
Freeman appear to be correct when 
they argue that patients do better when 
role replacements are unavailable. 


Social Class Variables 


The data indicate that class variables 
also seem to play a major role in out- 
come. Good posthospital performance 
appears to be related to relatively high 
educational attainment and socio-eco- 
nomic status. The fewest returnees 
came from the college educated group 
(9.4 per cent) and of those who had 
attended college, two-fifths proved to 
be high performers. The contrast be- 
tween the college educated and those 
patients with only a grade school edu- 
cation was pronounced. Of the latter, 
12.8 were rehospitalized, two-fifths 
functioned poorly and only one-fifth 
were among the high performers. 

Finally, on the basis of a number of 
social class measures drawn from both 
the Warner Index of Status Character- 
istics and Hollingshead’s Index of So- 
cial Position, low performers were ob- 
served to be drawn from the lower 
socio-economic segments of the hos- 
pital discharges, high performers from 
the highest socio-economic status seg- 
ment, and returnees and moderate per- 
formers were representative of the 
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middle hospital social status category.’° 


DISCUSSION 


The findings in this paper lend ad- 
ditional evidence to the proposition 
that the posthospital family milieu 
and the socio-economic status of the 
patient are fairly accurate predictors 
of case outcome. The hard psychiatric 
variables, on the other hand, seem to 
be relatively unimportant in assessing 
the recovery potential and posthospital 
performance of former mental patients. 


The chief contribution of these data 
lies in their confirmation of hypotheses 
and conclusions previously suggested 
or reached by others. First, these re- 
sults seem to substantiate the hypothe- 
sis that, when the degree of illness is 
controlled, familial variables seem to 
be extremely significant in determin- 
ing case outcome. Married females are 
better posthospital performers than are 
single or divorced and separated wom- 
en. Married women returned to a con- 
jugal or nuclear family setting are 
superior functioners. The seemingly 
best posthospital functioners are mar- 
ried women, of relatively high socio- 
economic status residing in nuclear 
households, having relatively young 
children, and without other adult fe- 
males to serve as role replacements. 
It is helpful, too, if they have been 
diagnosed as non-organic but it makes 
little difference whether they are 
classed as psychotic or non-psychotic. 


The dynamics underlying the success 
of patients returned to this type of 
setting are suggested to be largely 
subjective (attitudinal) in nature. The 
significant others of patients in these 
households are likely to have high ex- 
pectations for performance, the former 
patients themselves are also likely to 


10 These findings will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a forthcoming paper. _ 
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expect more of themselves, their sig- 
nificant others are unlikely to be very 
tolerant of deviant behavior in the 
patient and greater external demands 
are likely to impinge upon them. These 
greater pressures for success and for 
a return to “normalcy” and to the ful- 
fillment of the prerequisites of the fe- 
male role are likely therefore to be 
translated into better posthospital per- 
formance. 


One might even interpret these re- 
sults to mean that the posthospital 
image by others of the patient as “sick” 
or not fully recovered or requiring 
special handling is self-defeating; that 
the redefinition of the patient as “well” 
and as one who should perform the 
routine female role (s) will result in 
superior functioning. The households 
containing the better functioners were, 
by their very nature, those in which 
the “sick” role could not be main- 
tained. 


If this interpretation, admittedly 
laced with a good deal of speculation 
but nonetheless consistent with previ- 
ous findings is realistic, then certain 
practical consequences for patient care 
follow. Briefly, those would include 
minimizing the patients’ “sick” role 
in the hospital by providing hospital 
tasks for patients to perform consistent 
with the extent of their disability, 
broadening of these responsibilities 
prior to release, and pre-release and 
posthospital counseling of family mem- 
bers as to the ability of the patient to 
assume certain obligations and respon- 
sibilities. Ir may even be that patients 
should be discouraged from returning 
to parental situations or to those in 
which roie replacements are available. 
Before recommending these measures, 
however, a great deal of further in- 
quiry into these matters is mandatory 
inasmuch as our data are as yet far 


' too limited in scope and range for any 


but purely hypothetical suggestions to 
emerge. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


HERBERT H. JACOBS 


Public Service Research, Inc. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Introduction 


The phenomenon of “accidents” 
constitutes one of the major human, 
social, and economic problems of mod- 
ern civilization. Gross statistics make 
clear the magnitude of this problem. 
In the United States roughly 100,000 
people are killed and perhaps 
10,000,000 more injured each year 
through accidental causes. At least one 
million man-years of productive labor 
are lost each year through disablement. 
In terms of life-years lost, “accidents” 
must be considered a primary public 
health problem. The direct costs re- 
sulting from both property and per- 
sonal accidents may total $20 billion 
every year. There are, of course, many 
other social aspects of the accident 
problem. For example, much of the 
communication between parents and 
children relates to accident prevention. 
Many if not most of the formal con- 
trols and restrictions on daily activity 
are imposed in the name of accident 
prevention. 

Yet it is difficult to discern any 
real progress in the amelioration of 
this problem. Casualty figures have 
changed remarkably little over the last 
30 years. Economic consequences have 
continually increased. More and more 
legal prohibitions and restrictions have 
been imposed. Safety exhortations 
seem to be more frequent. Safety train- 
ing has begun to displace other ele- 
ments of educational programs. Facili- 
ties, devices, and programs for the 
promotion of safety represent a multi- 
billion dollar business. The accident 





Revision of a paper read at the Con- 
ference on Behavioral Approach to Re- 
search on Childhood Accidents, October 
1960, for the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children. 


phenomenon remains a major tax on 
our society. 

The most distressing consideration 
is that there is nothing on the horizon 
which offers any promise of reversing 
this situation. There does not appear 
to be any improvement in understand- 
ing; there are no programs, there are 
no devices, there are no ideas of even 
speculative merit which are likely to 
have significant impact on this prob- 
lem. For this reason, it is important to 
consider what has been happening on 
the research frontier in this problem 
area, and what the promising trends 
have been. 

It must be reported that one finds 
a strange and disheartening situation 
in accident research, When viewed 
retrospectively, it appears that any in- 
dividual accident could have been easi- 
ly prevented. A slight change in the 
environment, a mildly different be- 
havioral response, a simple anticipation 
or an inconspicuous mechanical change 
is all that would have been necessary 
to have forestalled almost any given 
accident. Generally speaking, these 
changes would have taken little cost 
or effort. Remedies which would have 
prevented any individual accident are 
almost always apparent from even 
casual investigation. 

Strangely enough, when data on a 
large number of accidents are aggre- 
gated, it has rarely been found possi- 
ble to discover any remedy which 
would have prevented any substantial 
percentage of them. Very infrequently 
has it been possible to identify causal 
factors in such a way as to suggest 
promising remedial possibilities. 

It is interesting to reflect on why 
this situation should exist. One expla- 
nation lies in the nature of the acci- 
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dent problem. Any single accident is 
marked by the combined existence or 
occurrence of a great many coinci- 
dental events and circumstances of a 
causal nature. In the absence of any 
one of these, the situation would have 
been uneventful. The combination of 
all was necessary to produce the acci- 
dent. Yet the occurrence of any par- 
ticular combination tends to be rare, 
so rare, in fact, that the circumstances 
of each accident are probably unique. 
At the same time, there are countless 
different combinations of circum- 
stances which produce accidents. 

This means that any individual acci- 
dent could have been prevented by 
eliminating any one of the circum- 
stances necessary to its development 
and, in this sense, its prevention in 
retrospect will always appear simple. 
However, to prevent a substantial num- 
ber of accidents it is necessary that this 
circumstance be a common factor of 
many. In other words, it is the identi- 
fication of the remediable common fac- 
tor which is the key to accident pre- 
vention. Ir has proven to be a very 
difficult key to find, first because the 
more obvious factors are not common, 
second because the more common fac- 
tors tend to be subtle and difficult to 
identify, and third because it is diffi- 
cult to produce acceptable counter- 
measures for subtle common factors. 

One of the reasons why this situa- 
tion exists is that accident research at 
the level of individual accident investi- 
gation has probably been quite success- 
ful. To the extent that it is possible 
to identify those causal remediable 
factors which have been observed to 
contribute to some particular individ- 
ual accident, and to the extent that 
these are judged to be relatively com- 
mon and correctable, corrective action 
is generally taken (e.g., guards placed 
on machines, electrical circuits are 
fused, poison labels are placed on 
chemical containers). The accidents 
which remain, therefore, are those for 
which common and remediable causal 


factors cannot be identified during the 
course of direct investigation, or those 
for which applied remedies are ineffec- 
tive. 

The first challenge of accident re- 
search is to develop for these residual 
accident situations investigative and 
analytical techniques powerful enough 
to identify those causal factors which 
can be eliminated and which are com- 
mon enough to justify the cost and 
effort required for their prevention. 
Because these are the residual accidents 
which are not easily prevented, the 
causal factors of interest are bound to 
be the more subtle ones. 

The second challenge of accident 
research is to find techniques of pre- 
vention for those common causal fac- 
tors for which obvious and effective 
remedies do not exist. This is the prob- 
lem of developing effective behavioral 
and engineering countermeasures to 
cope with the less easily remedied set 
of causal factors. 

Contrary to popular belief, a great 
deal of research effort has gone into 
the treatment of these problems of the 
last fifty years. Tremendous volumes 
of data have been collected and ana- 
lyzed. A large force of individuals is 
continuously employed in accident in- 
vestigation and reporting. Many ana- 
lytical and correlational studies have 
been performed. Yet, despite all of 
this, it is difficule to point to more 
than a handful of research findings 
which have led to the development 
and application of useful counter- 
measures. The question is, why? 

There are probably two good ex- 
planations: first, this type of research 
presents very difficule methodological 
and conceptual problems, most of 
which are not commonly perceived; 
second, the treatment of these meth- 
odological problems requires a magni- 
tude of effort which goes far beyond 
that which is generally required for 
productive research in most other fields 
of inquiry. Some of these methodolog- 
ical problems will be presented below. 
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CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS IN ACCIDENT RESEARCH 


A, Accident Causation (and Severity) 
Research 


1. Investigation and analysis of in- 

dividual accidents. 

This first (and rather primitive) 
level of accident research probably ac- 
counts for most of the investigative 
effort in the accident field and has 
probably been the most successful. It 
requires little, if any, conceptual frame- 
work and involves few, if any, meth- 
odological problems. 

Consider the investigation which 
follows a typical accident situation. A 
child has received a severe electrical 
shock, barely escaping electrocution 
while playing in the living room of 
his house. A careful investigation of 
this accident and the events leading up 
to it reveals the following circum- 
stances: 


* The extension cord for an appli- 
ance was one of the electrodes. 

* The insulation on this cord had 
become badly frayed at several 
points after a relatively short pe- 
riod of service. 

* The extension cord was required 
because the nearest outlet was fif- 
teen feet away. 

* An unpainted radiator valve con- 
stituted the other electrode. 

* The child had been observed play- 
ing with the cord on several previ- 
ous occasions but neither parent 
perceived the existence of a hazard. 


Generally speaking, in this type of 
investigation it should be possible to 
identify some set of agents, actions, or 
conditions which, had they not been 
present, would have precluded the oc- 
currence of an accident. For example, 
from the reported sequences of activi- 
ties and circumstances in the above 
case, it is possible to deduce some of 
the immediate causes. It would ordi- 
narily be surmised that the accident 
resulted from a combination of unsafe 


actions by the child, an unsafe piece 
of equipment in the defective exten- 
sion cord, and an unsafe condition rep- 
resented by the use of a temporary ex- 
tension cord in place of permanent 
wiring. Insofar as this particular house- 
hold is concerned, a variety of reme- 
dial actions for future accident preven- 
tion are available. These include such 
things as replacing the defective cord, 
installing permanent wiring, painting 
the radiator valves, informing parents 
of electrical shock hazards, teaching 
the child to stay away from electrical 
cords, etc. 

Notice that the identification of 
causes in an investigation of this type 
is dependent upon what the investi- 
gator views as remediable. All other 
events, activities or circumstances 
which may have led up to the acci- 
dent are excluded from the concept of 
causation. This level of accident re- 
search would not ordinarily cite such 
causal antecedents as the utilization of 
electrical energy, the building code 
which governs the location of outlets, 
the educational program in the school 
system, the accident propensity of the 
child, the economic conditions in the 
neighborhood, the materials used in 
the manufacture of extension cords, or 
the criteria by which the safety of 
electrical equipment is evaluated. 

It might be said, therefore, that the 
concept of accident causation which 
governs this level of accident investi- 
gation tends to include only those con- 
ditions or actions of an immediate and 
specific nature which can be recog- 
nized to be present or absent -and 
which in the judgment of the investi- 
gator were “unnecessarily present.” 
The term “unnecessarily present” im- 
plies that the activities which resulted 
in the accident would not have been 
importantly inhibited if the circum- 
stance had not been present. 

The concept of causation which 
characterizes this first level of investi- 
gation is of crucial methodological 
significance to accident research in 
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general. The reason for this is that in- 
vestigations of this kind frequently 
generate the data which form the basis 
for more sophisticated analyses of ac- 
cident phenomena. 

2. Investigation of Accidents Classi- 

fied by Risk Situation. 

The next level of accident research 
might be thought of as an attempt to 
identify those causal factors or circum- 
stances found to be common to many 
accidents. It represents a kind of re- 
search which involves many conceptual 
and methodological problems. 

Perhaps the first conceptual prob- 
lem is that of deciding what events 
are to be aggregated for analytical pur- 
poses. Quite clearly the less homo- 
geneous the family of accidents, the 
more difficult will it be to identify 
common causes. This suggests the need 
to construct a taxonomy of accidents 
in order to facilitate the classification 
of accident data into more or less 
homogeneous Categories. 

A second and related problem and 
one which has been pointed to often 
by workers in this field is the problem 
of deciding what gets included in 
each category (i.e, what is am acci- 
dent? ). For any class of accidents, in- 
dividual events can be further sub- 
classified in terms of cost or severity. 
Of course, the more severe the acci- 
dent, the more likely it is to be noted 
and reported. For example, lead poison- 
ing might range in severity from mild 
discomfort which is not ordinarily re- 
ported to a fatal event which is almost 
always reported. Although this is a 
conceptual problem of some interest, it 
is probably not one of major signifi- 
cance, and it probably can be subsumed 
under the more general problem of 
classifying accidents into more or less 
homogeneous categories for the pur- 
pose of common cause identification. 
The argument for sub-classification by 
severity might be strong when there 
is reason to suspect that severe acci- 
dents possess different causal struc- 
tures than mild ones as in the case of 


automobile accidents. It might also be 
important methodologically when the 
sampling of mild accidents tends to 
be heavily biased by reporting prob- 
lems. 

An even more important conceptual 
problem is one which has probably 
been the principal stumbling block to 
meaningful analysis of accident data. 
This is the conceptual problem of “ex- 
posure,” a problem which in one form 
or another is common to almost all 
forms of retrospective causal analysis. 
One way of looking at this problem is 
to consider that any class of accidents 
represents a set of events generated by 
a much larger set of risk situations 
most of which were not conspicuously 
eventful. The problem of identifying 
causes is essentially the problem of 
identifying those circumstances which 
were present in the accident cases in 
larger measure or more frequent de- 
gree than in the uneventful population 
of risk situations. 

For example, playground accidents 
are the consequence of an immense 
amount of playgrourd activity. Analy- 
sis of playground accident data would 
reveal that most of these accidents oc- 
curred in the daytime. Can the day- 
time situation be viewed as a prospec- 
tive cause of playground accidents? To 
answer this question it is necessary to 
develop some means for measuring the 
frequency with which playground risk 
situations occur by night and by day. 

At this point a methodological prob- 
lem which has been given very little 
attention makes its appearance. How 
does one measure exposure? (i.e., How 
does one define the conditions which 
characterize a class of risk situations? 
How does one measure the frequency 
of occurrence of these risk situations? ) 
And assuming that a class of accident 
risk situations can be defined and 


_ counted, how does one observe the cir- 


cumstances associated with risk situa- 
tions so that these may be compared 
with the circumstances associated with 
the accidents which these risk situa- 
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tions have generated? 

Failure to recognize and deal with 
this problem has resulted in an un- 
fortunate research situation. Analytical 
results which possess no more than 
speculative value are being constantly 
generated. Despite the seeming sim- 
plicity of these research problems, we 
still do not know whther men are safer 
drivers than women, whether it is more 
dangerous to cross the street with the 
light or against it, whether girls are 
stronger swimmers than boys, or 
whether aspirin is more deadly than 
lye. We do not know whether exces- 
sive speed is a factor common to turn- 
pike accidents or common to turnpike 
driving. In short, there is a major 
problem in separating those circum- 
stances which are associated with the 
occurrence of an accident in a given 
risk situation from those situations 
which are associated with the occur- 
rence of risk situations. This problem 
is not only a conceptual and meth- 
odological one, it is also a practical 
one. It means that the research in- 
vestigator in this field cannot depend 
solely upon accident data collected by 
some routine investigating and report- 
ing system. He is required to establish 
a large-scale sampling activity in order 
to observe risk situations equivalent to 
those which resulted in accidents and 
to collect identical circumstantial and 
background data. One must continue 
to expect that causal analytical studies 
of accident data without provision for 
exposure sampling will continue to be 
a futile exercise. 

There are other methodological 
problems which might also be recog- 
nized in studies of this type. One of 
these is the problem of observation 
and reporting. Rarely is the accident 
researcher willing or able to set up 
his own observational system. This 
means that he must depend upon the 
efforts of professional investigators 
who routinely investigate and report 
accidents. This may include physicians, 
policemen, coroners, or others who 


have professional responsibilities along 
these lines. The problem is in deter- 
mining what sampling plan is to be 
followed for deciding which accident 
Case tO investigate, as well as to de- 
cide what circumstantial and _back- 
ground data should be observed and 
reported. 

Unfortunately, the typical accident 
researcher is not in a position to con- 
trol these most crucial aspects of his 
research. As a result only the most 
obvious and immediate items of pros- 
pective significance are recorded and 
these are frequently reported incor- 
rectly and incompletely. Furthermore, 
observation is generally limited to the 
recording of qualitative factors. Sel- 
dom does it include quantitative meas- 
urements of circumstances, actions, en- 
vironmental conditions, etc. Perhaps 
somewhat less serious as a research 
problem is the fact that the sampling 
of accident cases tends to be biased. 
For example, accident reports are like- 
ly to be related to the temporal and 
locational distribution of accident in- 
vestigators (e.g., a heavily patrolled 
highway will report more accidents 
than a lightly patrolled one). 

A final but not unimportant meth- 
odological difficulty in this type of in- 
vestigation has to do with the problem 
of statistical inference. Accidents are 
frequently assumed to be generated by 
a simple Poisson process. For the mo- 
ment the validity of this assumption 
will not be questioned. The existence 
of a simple Poisson process implies 
that the variance of the san ple of acci- 
dent cases generated duzing any given 
period of observation will be equal to 
the accident expectation during that 
period. Under this condition, there will 
be a very low order of precision asso- 
ciated with the estimated expected 
value unless the sample is quite large. 
For example, with a sample of one 
hundred accidents at 95 per cent con- 
fidence interval covering the expected 
value would range from approximately 
eighty-one to one hundred and twenty- 
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one. This means tisat any accident re- 
searcher intending to establish a spe- 
cial system of observation and report- 
ing in order to overcome any of the 
above-mentioned problems is faced 
with a formidable data collection prob- 
lem in developing a sample of suitable 
size. 

This is especially true when it is 
considered that a given subclass of ac- 
cidents established to provide homo- 
geneity with respect to both the risk 
situation and severity will probably 
include a rather small proportion of 
the cases which occur in a given period 
of time. In fact, it may well occur that 
the amount of time required to ac- 
cumulate a sample of suitable size for 
analytical purposes will result in risk 
situations which are no longer homo- 
geneous because of the time interval 
over which they were collected. 

3. Investigation of Accident-gener- 
ating Individuals, Situations, or 
Processes. 

The third general class of accident 
research has a conceptual structure 
which can be best described as follows. 
Instead of classifying accidents in 
terms of risk situations, it is possible 
to classify accidents in terms of ac- 
tivities within which or because of 
which risk situations and, in turn, ac- 
cidents are generated. For example, in- 
stead of classifying childhood accidents 
by poisoning, electrical shocks, play- 
ground, etc., it is possible to classify 
childhood accidents by children. In 
this case each child may be thought of 
as engaging in many activities which 
include risk situations leading to acci- 
dents. 

Similarly, it is possible to classify 
accidents by schools, beaches, families, 
geographical regions, types of vehicle, 
months of the year, hour of the day, 
etc. For any such system of classifica- 


tion a given class may be thought of as- 


a more or less homogeneous accident- 
generating process. Intuitively, it is ap- 
parent that there will generally be dif- 
ferences between the rates at which 


any such process produces accidents. It 
has always been believed that one of 
the most powerful approaches to the 
problem of identifying accident causes 
is that of exploring the nature of these 
differences and of attempting to de- 
termine the characteristics which ac- 
count for them. This research formula- 
tion, unfortunately, has encountered 
some of the most profound and diff- 
cult conceptual and methodological 
problems in accident research. Equally 
unfortunately, these problems have 
rarely been recognized by research in- 
vestigators working in this area with 
the result that most of the results 
which have been reported are mean- 
ingless. 

One of the problems which will be 
recognized as falling within this class 
is the problem of testing the hypothe- 
sis of accident proneness and, perhaps 
more interestingly, of identifying the 
personal characteristics associated with 
proneness. In fact, much of the acci- 
dent research performed by behavioral 
scientists over the last fifty years has 
tended to concentrate on the almost 
trivial problem of demonstrating the 
existence of accident proneness, ¢.g., 
testing the hypothesis that different 
individuals have different propensities 
to have accidents. This problem could 
easily be dismissed as one of minor 
academic interest. Accidents are, after 
all, the result of behavioral activities 
and since individuals possess unique 
patterns of behavior, it can be argued 
easily that the existence of individual 
differences in accident propensity does 
not require demonstration beyond that 
which has already been established for 
the existence of individual behavioral 
differences in general. 

This issue is actually only a very 
small part of a much more important 
research question which has never been 
answered satisfactorily. This is the ques- 
tion of inferring the structure of in- 
dividual accident processes along with 
the population distribution of the char- 
acteristics of these processes. If this 
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can be done, then the subsequent prob- 
lem becomes one of relating character- 
istics of individual accident processes 
to other characteristics of the individ- 
ual. Presumably at this point it should 
become possible to develop hypotheses 
of causal relationships between in- 
dividual characteristics and individual 
accident processes. 

Methodologically, this problem takes 
its most acute form in connection with 
the study of differences between in- 
dividuals as compared with differences 
between playgrounds, schools, high- 
ways, etc. The reason for this is that 
the accident expectation per unit of 
time tends to be very small for in- 
dividuals so that the statistical and in- 
ferential problems which present them- 
selves are of a most difficult nature. 
On the other hand, the size of the 
population of schools, playgrounds, 
highways, cities, or other accident gen- 
erating systems tends to be quite lim- 
ited. There may be many characteris- 
tics which differentiate them. In fact, 
there may be more characteristics of 
prospective causal significance which 
differ than there are elements of the 
population. Under these conditions it 
will be very difficult to establish sig- 
nificant statistical associations. 

It is important to review some of 
the conceptual and methodological dif- 
ficulties which exist in this area of re- 
search, in part because these are so 
frequently unrecognized or ignored by 
investigators in this field, but also in 
the hope of indicating the existence of 
still unsolved methodological problems. 

To begin with, there exist all of the 
conceptual and methodological diffi- 
culties described earlier. These include 
the conceptual problem of defining 
exposure as well as the methodological 
problem of measuring it. One impor- 
tant difference is that here it is neces- 
sary to observe exposure to risk over 
a substantial period of time on a con- 
tinuous basis rather than to sample 
some number of risk situations as re- 
quired for common cause identifica- 


tion. Again if this methodological 
problem is ignored, it means that the 
property of major interest, likelihood 
of an accident per risk exposure, will 
be confounded with a property of 
lesser interest, the rate of risk expo- 
sure. Virtually all of the results report- 
ed in this problem area have this ele- 
ment of confusion. As a consequence 
we do not know whether juvenile driv- 
ers are more accident prone than older 
drivers or simply do more nighttime 
driving. We do not know whether 
high school boys who have enrolled 
in a driver training course have a low- 
er accident rate because they have had 
special training, because they do not 
drive so much as boys who did not 
enroll, or because they drive on rural 
roads rather than in city traffic. 

Again, the problem of accident clas- 
sification appears. One of the conse- 
quences of aggregating accidents by in- 
dividuals, situations, or processes is 
that the events which are included are 
not at all homogeneous. This causes 
all kinds of difficulties. For one thing, 
remember that the rationale for this 
kind of analysis is to identify the rea- 
sons for differences in accident rates. 
Generally speaking, one would expect 
that these reasons would vary with the 
type of accident. For example, a child 
might be less prone to street accidents 
by virtue of keener auditory acuity, 
less prone to poisoning because of the 
location of the medicine cabinet in his 
home, less prone to electrical shock be- 
cause his parents are cautious. When 
nonhomogeneous accidents of the kind 
are aggregated, the likelihood of be- 
ing able to account for the differences 
between individuals or situations will 
be seriously reduced. A still further 
consequence of aggregating nonhomo- 
geneous accidents is that the problem 
of exposure measurement is made 
much more difficult. 

Again, the other side of this prob- 
lem is that narrow classification for 
the purpose of promoting homoge- 
neity, reduces individual accident ex- 
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pectations to the point where chance 
effects represent such a large part of 
the observed variance between individ- 
uals or situations that any attempt to 
explain differences will be futile. 
Perhaps the major conceptual and 
methodological problems in this kind 
of research, however, are those associ- 
ated with identifying some of the in- 
dividual characteristics (of the person 
or the situation) which are associated 
with accident expectation. The treat- 
ment of this problem requires formal 
statement of hypotheses to be tested, 
statistics appropriate to testing alter- 
native hypoheses, and criteria to be 
applied for making the choice. 
Consider first the basic observations 
from which structural and correlation- 
al inferences are to be made, given an 
idealized situation where all individ- 
uals are exposed to risk of accident at 
identical rates. One set of observations 
includes the characteristics and the 
time of occurrence at accidents for 
each individual in the sample under 
surveillance. For a particular class of 
more or less homogeneous accidents, 
then, the number which each individ- 
ual sustained during successive periods 
of time is known. A second set of ob- 
servations includes measurement data 
pertaining to various behavioral, bi- 
ographical, physical, or other charac- 
teristics of individuals in the sample. 
The research problem is to associate 
personal measurement: with accident 
expectations. (A more comprehensive 
formulation would be to substitute the 
term accident processes for accident 
expectations, since the expected num- 
ber of accidents during a given period 
of time is only one parameter of an 
accident process which might conceiv- 
ably be quite complex. ) 
Unfortunately it is not possible di- 
rectly to observe the accident process 


nor the expected number of accidents - 


which this process is supposed to gen- 
erate over a given period of time. It 
is only possible to observe the acci- 
dents which actually occur and these 


are the result of a random process 
whose properties are unknown. The 
first task then is to infer the structure 
of this process. 

In order to do this statistical models 
are required to represent each of a 
number of plausible competitive the- 
ories or hypotheses. Alternative the- 
ories, embodied in the structural form 
of these models can then be tested sta- 
tistically by appropriate goodness of 
fit or equivalent methods. This pro- 
cedure must, of course, always be in- 
decisive in a formal sense. With a 
large enough sample of observations, 
any theory will be rejected. Yet, it is 
not possible to establish formal criteria 
for accepting a theoretical model as 
representing the true state of affairs. 
The most that can be done is to estab- 
lish the sample size and test criteria 
needed to reject specified alternative 
theories if a particular model is as- 
sumed to hold. And even this is a 
formidable statistical problem. 

Consider some of the models which 
have been proposed. Most contain an 
important simplifying assumption, 
namely that the accident processes 
which characterize all individuals are 
structurally the same. Given this as- 
sumption, then, it is possible to de- 
scribe individual differences quantita- 
tively in terms of variation in the one 
or two parameters of the structural 
model. In addition, all of the structural 
models proposed so far are extremely 
simple. 

Where exposure is assumed to vary, 
these statistical models become much 
more complex. Instead of accidents the 
variable of interest becomes accidents 
per unit of exposure. Although a few 
such models have been developed, very 
little is known of their properties since 
they tend to be mathematically in- 
tractable. 

Looking ahead to the time when al- 
ternative structural theories of accident 
processes will have been better evalu- 
ated and established, it is probably ap- 
propriate to recall the initial objective 
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of this line of research activity. This 
objective was to explain the differences 
between individuals in terms of various 
personal measurements in the hope of 
developing better causal insights. 

The customary technique for doing 
this has been to correlate personal 
measures with accidents using the 
product moment correlation statistic as 
a measure of association. This practice 
overlooks the fact that this statistic 
was derived as an estimator of the 
correlation parameter of the bivariate 
normal distribution and its interpreta- 
tion depends upon that fact. Any at- 
tempt to correlate accidents and per- 
sonal measures should be based upon 
some reasonably appropriate statistical 
model for the joint distribution of 
these variates. 

The use of the customary correlation 
statistic would tend seriously to under- 
estimate the degree of association be- 
tween personal measurements and ac- 
cident expectations if accidents are as- 
sumed to have a Poisson distribution 
and personal measurements a normal 
distribution. In fact, for samples of the 
kind frequently reported in the liter- 
ature, the estimated degree of associa- 
tion would be about one-third of that 
which might actually exist. 

The foregoing discussion has been 
limited to what might be called Type 
I accident proneness studies. These 
studies are organized essentially along 
the lines of explaining differences in 
observed accident frequencies in terms 
of measurable characteristics of in- 
dividuals. (This also applies of course 
to schools, highways, hospitals, cities, 
vehicles, or other accident generating 
systems.) This has revealed itself to 
be a very complicated problem, much 
of it of a statistical nature. There are 
many respects in which such systems 
differ and this means that the identi- 
fication of those properties which seem 
to relate to accident proneness must be 

upon tests of statistical associa- 
tion. Statistical models are, therefore, 
crucial to achievement with respect to 


this approach, and there is much de- 
velopment required before appropriate 
models will be found and tested. 

These problems have motivated a 
second approach that might be called 
a Type II accident proneness study. 
The argument can be advanced that 
instead of trying to perform elaborate 
statistical exercises testing a multitude 
of characteristics for significant statis- 
tical association in the presence of 
many possible interactions and inter- 
correlations, examine the influence of 
one characteristic at a time. To do this, 
find two individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals (or, more generally, two 
systems) which are identical in all im- 
portant respects but one. Then look for 
significant differences in accident rates 
between them. 

This appears to be a simple and 
direct approach. It turns out to have 
its own complications, however. Where 
individual systems have many differ- 
entiating characteristics, the problem is 
to find two or more which are identical 
in all important characteristics except 
one. To do this requires “matching.” 
Most importantly, it requires knowing 
what to match for. It is certainly re- 
quired to match for exposure and all 
other variables which are strongly be- 
lieved to be related to accident likeli- 
hood. Among other things, this means 
observing and testing a very large sam- 
ple of individuals simply to obtain 
data for matching purposes. It also 
means knowing what kind of data to 
collect which in a way suggests that 
many answers to the accident prone- 
ness problem must be known. 

A more refined version of this ap- 
proach is to set up a number of com- 
parison groups which differ with re- 
spect to a number of characteristics, 
according to some statistical design. 
All of the foregoing problems still ex- 
ist, but another one appears. Ordinari- 
ly, statistical inferences in this type of 
experiment would be based on analysis 
of variance techniques. Unfortunately, 
analysis of variance methods require 
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knowledge with respect to how obser- 
vations in each cell distribute them- 
selves. Conventional models, in fact, 
are based upon the assumption of nor- 
mally distributed observations. For 
samples of the size generally available 
in accident research, the variable “num- 
ber of accidents” is discrete and de- 
cidedly non-normal. More likely than 
not it will be a ratio of two random 
variables, namely accidents per unit 
of exposure. Special inferential tech- 
niques must be devised to handle this 
problem. 


B. Accident Prevention Research 


The foregoing discussion of some 
of the conceptual and methodological 
problems in accident causation research 
hardly suggests the likelihood that de- 
cisive results in this area will be easy 
to come by. If anything this discussion 
only helps to explain why so much 
effort in this area has tended to be un- 
productive or, worse, misleading. Fur- 
thermore, even if important informa- 
tion or insights are developed on fac- 
tors which appear to have significant 
statistical association with accidents or 
accident processes it will remain to be 
demonstrated that these factors have 
causal significance. Even assuming that 
causal implications are intuitively clear 
there are still the problems of develop- 
ing promising countermeasure tech- 
niques or programs, of evaluating the 
effectiveness of these in real accident 
situations, and of getting various pub- 
lic bodies to accept them along with 
the accompanying costs and incon- 
veniences. 

It is probably worth keeping in 
mind that there are many accident 
countermeasures and programs already 
in existence with more being de- 
veloped constantly. Very few if any 
of these have resulted from carefully 
planned experiments or sound statisti- 
cal inferences with respect to causa- 
tional factors. Most have resulted from 
personal experience or observation of 
hazardous situations, intuition, specu- 


lation on causal mechanisms, or de- 
tailed investigation of individual ac- 
cidents. 

Professional safety people believe 
that many of these countermeasure 
techniques have probably been effec- 
tive. Unfortunately there is very little 
research evidence to support this be- 
lief. More especially, there is little 
evidence to indicate the effectiveness 
of individual techniques and programs. 
This is an unfortunate state of affairs 
for at least two reasons. The first rea- 
son is that prevention programs tend 
to become heavily systematized, com- 
plex, and costly. Sooner or later their 
original purposes tend to be lost and 
they begin to exist for their own sake. 
As a result they tend to become per- 
manent features of our society despite 
the fact that they may never have been 
effective in preventing accidents, may 
have ceased to be effective after existing 
for one year, or might be less effective 
than other countermeasures which are 
less burdensome. As countermeasure 
programs become institutionalized it 
becomes more difficult to experiment 
either with minor program modifica- 
tions or with rather bold new counter- 
measure ideas. Vested interests tend to 
develop on the part of program ad- 
ministrators which work to perpetu- 
ate these programs even after the ad- 
ministrators themselves have lost faith 
in their effectiveness. In the absence 
of an experimental attitude towards 
accident therapy (a situation which 
does not seem to characterize other 
areas of public health) it would appear 
that any success in this field will be 
more the result of good fortune or 
happy speculation than of knowledge 
and understanding. 

The other reason why the lack of ex- 
perimental and research evaluation of 
countermeasure techniques and pro- 


- grams is unfortunate is that this is an 


important area for concept formation 
and theory development in its own 
right. Unless this area of development 
is to remain entirely speculative there 
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must be some empirical measurement 
of response to various educational, 
training, propaganda, enforcement, en- 
gineering, and other countermeasure 
schemes. For example, if we could 
measure the relative accident preven- 
tion effectiveness of safety comic 
books, school posters, safety lectures, 
and safety essay contests, it might be 
possible to theorize on the formation 
of attitudes towards safety and, per- 
haps, to develop more effective tech- 
niques. Evidence on the decaying im- 
pact of a particular safety message 
with the passage of time would have 
general theoretical significance, lead- 
ing eventually perhaps to the develop- 
ment of more effective signs or more 
effective programs for changing signs. 

Lately it has been proposed that ac- 
cident research should move immedi- 
ately towards the experimental intro- 
duction and evaluation of countermeas- 
ure proposals without waiting out the 
development of more reliable research 
results in the area of accident causa- 
tion. As proposed, this would be a kind 
of behavioral research which would 
undertake to study the impact of social 
and engineering changes on people and 
systems operating in real risk situa- 
tions. To the limited extent that it is 
possible to stimulate risk situations in 
the laboratory, it may be possible to 
conduct some aspects of countermeas- 
ure research there, but it is likely that 
the most effective laboratory will be 
the actual social setting in which ac- 
cidents occur. 

There are many problems which 
stand in the way of this kind of re- 
search and probably explain why so 
little has been done along these lines. 
For one thing the ordinary researcher 
is simply not in a position to conduct 
large scale social experiments on his 
own. He must work through duly con- 
stituted political and ‘astitutional au- 
thorities who, among other things, 
have responsibilities to safeguard the 
liberties and protect the welfare of the 
people they serve. In addition, of 


course, Countermeasure programs tend 
to be extremely expensive. This means 
wuat the researcher will be limited to 
two types of countermeasure experi- 
ments. One type will consist of pro- 
grams which officials are planning to 
introduce or withdraw on the basis of 
their own independent considerations. 
This kind of activity is going on con- 
tinuously at almost all institutional 
levels and offers a tremendous research 
opportunity. The other type of experi- 
ment may consist of programs or pro- 
gram modifications which the research- 
er has developed through knowledge 
or causal insight and which he has 
succeeded in selling to officials for ex- 
perimental trial, at least on a pilot 
basis. 

At this point serious methodological 
and practical problems begin to arise. 
How are such experiments to be 
planned? What kinds of observations 
must be made? What kinds of statis- 
tical inferences are possible? How can 
effective control over the experiment 
be achieved? Although a few such ex- 
periments have been conducted there 
is very little experience which would 
help to answer these questions. A num- 
ber of problems can, however, be an- 
ticipated. 

Again, most of these problems have 
their roots in the statistical nature of 
accident phenomena. Since accidents 
tend to be rare events, a great deal of 
exposure must be included in any ex- 
perimental plan if meaningful results 
are to be achieved. Generally, this 
means that large numbers of individ- 
uals must be subjected to the counter- 
measure operation over rather long 
periods of time. This is generally a 
very difficult thing to arrange. From a 
research point of view it means that 
special measures must be taken to en- 
sure that countermeasure techniques or 
activities are being conducted accord- 
ing to plan and are reaching the peo- 
ple they are supposed to reach. Too 
frequently these programs exist in 
name only or are carried out in such 
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a fashion that they would not be rec- 
ognized. It would probably be very 
desirable to carry out sample observa- 
tions on the program itself so that the 
effects which are measured will pertain 
to actual activities rather than to a 
nominal program. 


There are probably two basic ex- 
perimental plans available. One is the 
before and after experiment. Observa- 
tions are conducted for a long enough 
period of time to establish a base line. 
The countermeasure experiment is be- 
gun and either continued indefinitely 
or withdrawn after some period of 
time. In the latter case it should be 
possible to observe the response of the 
system to withdrawal of the counter- 
measure. Although simple in concept 
this experimental plan is difficult to 
catry out successfully. The principal 
problem is that most accident situa- 
tions like most life situations are not 
statistically stable. Contrary to naive 
belief, variation in accident rates from 
one time period to the next do not 
follow that which would be expected 
for a stationary Poisson process. 


There are, of course, many uncon- 
trollable social and natural factors at 
work in accident situations, some 
stable, some periodic, some random, 
some emergent, but all working to ef- 
fect changes over time in both risk 
exposure and accident likelihood. 
These include factors such at weather, 
economic activity, political activity, 
styles and fashions, population changes, 
education, holiday and vacation activi- 
ties, road construction, etc. In addition, 
there are generally present many con- 
founding influences associated with 
other countermeasure programs. It is 
generally difficult to prevent planned 
or inadvertent changes in these pro- 
grams from taking place during the 
base or experimental periods. 


If the experimental countermeasure 
has sufficient impact, its effects will 
still be visible through the “noise” of 
so many confounding influences. Un- 


fortunately, most countermeasure pro- 
posals would probably not expect to 
effect more than .a 5 or 10 per cent 
change, an effect which would be easily 
lost here. Incidentally, unless evidence 
exists of a statistically stable population 
of observations during the base and 
experimental periods formal statistical 
inference is not justified. 

The other experimental situation 
would be to establish subject and con- 
trol groups, exposing one to the coun- 
termeasure scheme but not the other. 
For certain countermeasure programs 
such as training, education, etc., where 
it might be possible to select people 
randomly for the two groups, this is 
probably feasible. For others in which 
it is difficult to be selective about ex- 
posure many problems would arise. 
Many of these would be of the form 
described above. In this case, however, 
confounding effects would be operat- 
ing partly synchronously, partly ran- 
domly, and partly differentially be- 
tween subject and control groups. Sim- 
ilar obstacles to formal statistical in- 
ference would also be present. 

Despite these obstacles, this is an 
important and much neglected area of 
accident research and one which should 
be of direct interest to behavioral sci- 
entists. In a sense, large scale social 
experiments designed among other 
things to influence the behavior of 
people are being conducted. To the ex- 
tent that it is possible to gain some 
measure of statistical and experimental 
control in connection with these ac- 
tivities it should be possible to develop 
knowledge of basic significance to al- 
most all areas of behavioral science as 
well as to accident prevention tech- 
nology. In this connection it might be 
mentioned that it is possible to meas- 
ure not only such operational effects 
as changes in accident frequencies, but 
also many of the intermediate effects 
such as attitudinal changes, informa- 
tion transmission, changes in risk be- 
havior, etc. In fact considerable work 
has been done to develop techniques 
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for sampling risk behavior and for in- 
ferring changes associated with coun- 
termeasure and other activities. There 


are many who believe that this is one 
of the most likely payoff areas in acci- 
dent research. 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE 
EXTENDED FAMILY IN INDIA 


HENRY ORENSTEIN 
Tulane University 


[in social scientific studies of the 
family there is a widespread belief, 
sometimes implicit, sometimes openly 
espoused, that the growth of indus- 
trial civilization weakens family ties. 
The results of a number of recent 
studies in Western countries cast 
doubt upon this belief.? An allied as- 





Earlier versions of this paper were 
tread at the 1959 meetings of the South- 
western Social Science Association and the 
American Anthropological Association. The 
research was undertaken by means of a 
gtant sponsored jointly by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council. For their assist- 
ance in the preparation of this paper, I 
wish to thank Alberte G. Pleasonton, Morris 
Seana, and especially Sherwin J. Fein- 

er. 

1The belief is, of course, an old one. 
Examples of modern representatives of it 
are M. F. Nimkoff, The Family, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934, Ch. V, VI; T. 
Parsons, “Revised Analytical Approach to 
the Theory of Social Stratification,” in R. 
Bendix and S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status 

Power: A Reader in Social Stratifica- 
tion, Glencoe: Free Press, 1953, pp. 116 
ff; George P. Murdock, Social Structure, 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 203-204. 

2For example, see M. Axelrod, “Urban 
Structure and Social Participation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 21 (February, 
1956), pp. 13-18; W. Bell and M. D. Boat, 
“Urban Neighborhoods and Informal So- 
cial Relations,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 62 (January, 1957), pp. 391-398; 
E. Litwak, “Occupational Mobility and Fam- 
ily Cohesion,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 9-21; 
P. Townsend, The Family Life of Old Peo- 
ple, London: Routledge and K. Paul, 1957; 
M. Young and P. Willmot, Family and 
Kinship im East London, London: Rout- 
ledge and K. Paul, 1957. 


sumption that close contact between 
industrial civilizations and “underde- 
veloped” nations is disruptive of fami- 
ly life in the latter has similarly been 
shown to be questionable.* This is the 
general problem with which we are 
here concerned: the relationship be- 
tween familism and industrial civiliza- 
tion.) With this problem in mind we 
propose to discuss the evidence for a 
Western impact on the extended 
family in India. 

The Indian joint family is usually 
described as comprising a number of 
patrilineally related nuclear families 
living under one roof, sharing the same 
hearth, and sharing immovable proper- 
ty. A widely held opinion among 
specialists in Indian society is that 
such descriptions, in the words of 
Kingsley Davis, “apply more aptly to 
two centuries ago than to the India of 
today.” The forces of Westernization, 
it is said, have brought about its de- 
cline.* This belief is so much a part 
of our way of thinking that it has be- 





30. Lewis, “Urbanization Without 
Breakdown,” Scientific Monthly, 75 (July, 
1952), pp. 31-41;}Manning Nash, Machine 
Age Maya, American Anthropologist Mem- 
oir, No. 87, Menasha: American Anthropo- 
logical Association, 1958, pp. 41-56. 


4K. Davis, “Changing Modes of Mar- 
riage: Contemporary Family Types,” in R. 
Hill and H. Becker, eds., Marriage and the 
Family, Boston: Heath, 1942, p. 100; L. S. 
O'Malley, “The Hindu Social System,” in 
L. S. O'Malley, ed., Modern India and the 
West, London: Oxford University Press, 
1941, pp. 381-386. 
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come am unconscious assumption in 
some interpretations of the Indian 
family. For example, we sometimes 
read descriptions of conditions in a re- 
gion or a village where the joint fami- 
ly is found to be atypical or lacking in 
cohesion, and from this the writer in- 
fers that the “classic” family system 
has weakened. (It is tacitly assumed 
that the joint family was once more 
prevalent in the area, and its alleged 
decline is explained by Westerniza- 
tion.® 

{Recently a number of Indian social 
scientists have questioned this po- 
sition.® They assert that Indian famil- 
ism persists in the face of Western 
influences. However, they rest their 
case not on observations of the com- 
mon residence group, which is the us- 
ual referent of the term “joint fami- 
ly” (see pp. 343-44, this paper), but 
on studies of attitudes toward family 
life or of the family group conceived 
as “a set of relations and as a function- 
ing unit Ehey generally concede that 
the common residence group has de- 
clined but say that the kinship group 
persists in another form. Thus, the two 
sides in this question differ in the im- 
portance they attach to a proposition 
accepted by both: that Western in- 





5E.g., see A. C. Mayer, Land and So- 
ciety in Malabar, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. 46-47, 99-104; F. 
G. Bailey, Caste and the Economic Frontier, 
New York: Humanities Press, 1957, pp. 
9-10, 42, 92; S. C. Dube, Indian Village, 
London: Routledge and K. Paul, 1955, pp. 
221-223. 


6M. N. Srinivas, “J.R.D. Tata’s Address 
at Oxford,” The Economic Weekly of 
Bombay (August 18, 1956), pp. 975-976; 
K. M.. Kapadia, Marriage and Family in 
India, Bombay: Indian Branch, Oxford 
University Press, 1958, pp. 258-272; I. P. 
Desai, “Symposium on Caste and Joint 
Family, An Analysis, Sociological Bulletin, 
4 (Bombay, September, 1955), pp. 97-117; 
ibid, “The Joint Family in India—An 
Analysis,” Sociological Bulletin, 5 (Bom- 
bay, September, 1956), pp. 144-156. 

7Desai, “Symposium,” p. 102; Kapadia, 
pp. 260-1. 


fluence has caused a decrease in the in- 
cidence or size of the common resi- 
dence group. Yet we know of no ade- 
quate evidence, involving actual time 
depth, presented in behalf of this be- 
lief. There is only the theory that 
Westernization implies a small family 
and the fact that India has been in 
contact with the West for some cen- 
turies. 

The decrease in family size is sup- 
posed to have been brought about by 
a number of phenomena arising out of 
Western rule. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are industrializa- 
tion, population expansion, new legis- 
lation, and a “spirit of individualism.”* 
Despite the assertions of those who 
date the decline of the family from 
some very early period, “two centuries 
ago” according to Davis, all of these 
phenomena have been recent. 

Although India was first contacted 
by a Western nation in the fifteenth 
century, Western settlements were too 
few and too widely scattered to influ- 
ence many Indians until much later. 
The East India Company, which rep- 
resented England in India from 1612 
until 1858, was composed of mer- 
chants rather than administrators for 
much the larger part of its period of 
residence. There were very few efforts 
to change local custom. To the extent 
that Company officers exercised au- 
thority, they generally did so by using 
slightly modified versions of Hindu 
and Muslem law codes. Indeed, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
British courts usually based their de- 
cisions in family disputes and the like 
on legal codes probably dating back to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. For 
our interests, the most marked de- 
parture from British policy was the 
passage of the Gains of Learning Act, 
which provided that an individual, 


. educated with the aid of his family, 


has the right to keep all income ac- 





8 Davis, ibid; O'Malley, pp. 384-5; 
Kapadia, pp. 246-58. 
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quired through his education. The law 
was established in 1930.° 

Industrialization, which is common- 
ly taken to be related to a small fami- 
ly, similarly did not begin in India 
until very late. The major industries 
of India in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were jute, cotton, 
and coal. The first coal mine was es- 
tablished in 1820, while the first cot- 
ton and jute mills were operated in 
1854.'° The development of these in- 
dustries continued fairly rapidly but 
did not much affect the Indian econo- 
my until well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The table below, for cotton, il- 
lustrates this. 


TABLE [?! 
GROWTH OF THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY 
Mills Employees 
1879-80 58 39,537 
1884-85 81 61,596 
1889-90 114 99,224 
1894-95 144 139,578 
1900-01 194 156,355 
1904-05 206 196,369 
1913-14 264 260,847 
1920-21 257 332,179 
1925-26 334 373,508 
1930-31 339 395,475 


Coal and jute have shown much the 
same kind of growth.’* We can take 
the growth of these industries as very 
likely indicating the general rate of 
industrialization of the country. Hence 
we must conclude that if industrializa- 
tion has had an effect on the family, 
the effect was recent and would prob- 





® O'Malley, p. 386; ibid, ‘The Impact of 
European Civilization,” Modern India and 
the West, pp. 44-9, 53-60; Sir B. Lindsday, 
“Law,” Modern India and the West, pr 
129-31, 132-3; Kapadia, 248-9. 


10D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolu- 
tion of India in Recent Times, 4th edition, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1942, 
pp. 56, 58, 61. 

11 Based on Gadgil, pp. 76, 107, 258. 


12 Ibid, pp. 79, 110, 112, 261, 269. 


ably be continuously observable 
throughout the twentieth century. 

The same conclusion is given by an 
examination of population growth 
and the rise of individualist sentiment. 
Population expansion started in the 
mid-nineteenth century but remained 
sporadic until after 1920 and since 
then has continued at a rapid rate.'* 
Individualism is more difficult to date, 
but all indications are that it is late. 
For example, one anthropologist con- 
siders the village he studied to have 
had a fundamentally traditional out- 
look until 1914."* Most dating is much 
vaguer than this, but the impression 
one gets from reading any community 
study is that individualism is a recent 
phenomenon if it has appeared ar all. 
Hence if the alleged causes of family 
decline were actually effective we 
would expect the decline to have oc- 
curred during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and during the 
twentieth century; and we should be 
able to see evidence of it in the course 
of the twentieth century. 

In view of the recency of these phe- 
nomena, it becomes possible to assess 
the stability of the Indian family with 
data from the censuses of India. This 
we propose to do. There are inaccura- 
cies involved in the Indian census 
counts, as there are in all censuses, 
yet this does not make the data un- 
usable. Small and sporadic differences 
from year to year might be explained 
by inaccurate counting, but if there are 
any regular trends observable through 
the years, involving significant. dif- 
ferences in household size, we believe 
that these would reflect, in a general 
way, changes in the incidence and/or 
size of joint families. 





13K. Davis, The Population of India 
and Pakistan, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, pp. 24-29. 

14A. R. Beals, “Interplay among Fac- 
tors of Change in a Mysore Village,” in 
McKim Marriott, ed., Village India, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, 
pp. 78-101. 
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There is a possible question about 
the extent to which the census defi- 
nition of a_household corresponds to 
the family. (The census of India defines 
household in two ways. In some states, 
usually after 1901, it is defined “so- 
cially,” as the number of people who 
share one hearth. In others it is de- 
fined “structurally,” as the number of 
people living in one dwelling. Of 
these definitions, the former corre- 
sponds well with the definition of the 
joint family as a common residence 
group. JAs we have noted (p. 342), a 
few Indian scholars have abandoned 
this definition. However, even they ad- 
mit that common residence has been a 
characteristic generally attributed to 
the classic joint family in the past.’® 
Furthermore, common residence is the 
main criterion that has been used for 
the joint family in Indian law.’® It 
is usually incorporated as an import- 
ant characteristic of the extended 
family in the general literature of so- 
cial science, for it is one of the fea- 
tures that distinguishes it from a 
lineage segment.'? Even if one insists 
that residence is not a part of the defi- 
nition of the joint family, it seems 
difficult to deny that changes in the 
joint family will be reflected in 
changes in household size, especially 
where the household is defined as a 
commensal unit. 

The social definition, employing 





15 Kapadia, p. 249; Desai, “Symposium,” 
pp. 104-5. 


16N. C. Aiyar, Mayne’s Treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage, 11th edition, re- 
vised by Sir V. R. Ayyar, Madras: Hig- 
ginbothams, 1950, pp. 323-324. 

17 E.g., see C. Winick, Dictionary of 
Anthropology, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956, p. 203; H. P. Fairchild, 
editor, Dictionary of Sociology, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1944, p. 114 (defi- 
nition by Murdock). For an_ especially 
clear discussion of the differences between 
an extended family and a lineage, see R. 
Piddington, An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology, New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1950, Vol. I, pp. 148-149. 
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commensality, is probably very close 
to the kin group. In the census of In- 
dia for 1951, for example, it was 
found that only about one per cent of 
the members of a household, used in 
this sense, were unrelated to house- 
hold heads.'* The “structural defini- 
tion,” however, may give averages 
rather far from family size, for these 
figures will be influenced by styles of 
house construction, and the like. Two 
commensal families may share one 
dwelling, or (more rarely) a single 
commensal family may live in a com- 
pound comprising a number of sepa- 
rate residential units. In every case 
found where comparison was possible, 
the averages were larger when the 
structural definition was used. The 
size of the difference varies much. For 
example, in 1891 in Punjab the struc- 
tural household was greater than the 
social one by 2.02 persons, while in 
Travancore in 1931 it was greater by 
but 0.02 persons.’® We have no basis 
to judge how much difference there 
will be, hence we will use these data 
only secondarily. 

Table II gives the average number 
of persons per household from 1911 to 
1951 for all states in which the social 
definition was used. We omit Kash- 
mir and the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
inces, for these are not so much ex- 
pected to adhere to the Hindu norm. 
Where there are gaps in the table a 
structural definition was used. In all 
years but 1951 a structural definition 
was used in urban areas in the states 
of Punjab and Rajasthan. It was also 
used for urban areas in Hyderabad in 





18 Census Commission of India, Census 
of India, 1951, New Delhi: Government 
of India Press, 1953, Vol. I, India, Part 
1-A, p. 50. References to the censuses of 
India will, in the future, be abbreviated. 
Author and title will be given as “C.1I.,” 


“and the remainder of the reference will be 


as follows (employing the reference in this 
note): 1951, I, 1-A: 50. 


19C.1. 1891, XIX: 64, 65; CI. 1931, 
XXVIII, 1:49. 
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TABLE II** 
PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 

1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
UTTAR PRADESH 4.6 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.0 
WEST BENGAL pe 4.6 4.7 5.6 4.6 
BIHAR & ORISSA pe 5.0 5.2 4.8} ya 
BOMBAY 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.7 4.9 
PUNJAB 4.5 4.6 4.8 5.2 4.9 
HYDERABAD 4.9 4.6 esi see 4.9 
RAJASTHAN 4.4 4.4 4.6 we 5.0 
ASSAM 4.6 4.6 4.8 5.0 4.9 
MYSORE a 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.3 
MADHYA BHARAT sae 4.5 4.6 4.8 5.1 
VINDHYA PRADESH “i 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE 4.9 4.7 4.9 49 5.0 
FORISSA only 
{BIHAR data based on a sample 
1921 and for the city of Calcutta in 1855 1868 1881 1891 
1911.7 We have removed these re- 4.5 43 4.6 4.7 


gions and recomputed the averages for 
all years but 1941.21 The areas of each 
state change in different years. In our 
figures most states are relatively con- 
stant from 1921 to 1951, for they are 
defined on the basis of their 1951 
boundaries. Where recomputation of 
averages was necessary, however, the 
data refer to the prepartition states. 
Bihar and Orissa are also defined in 
the prepartition sense in 1921 and 
1931, as are all states in the year 1911. 
All names used in our tables are those 
given in the 1951 census. 

The results of Table II show that, 
contrary to expectation, there is no 
sign of a decrease in household size in 
the period 1911 to 1951. Data for earl- 
ier years are sporadic, but a review of 
them offers little that may contradict 
this. Our greatest time depth is from 
the state of Punjab, where the figures 
are as follows:** 





20C.I. 1951, IV, 1:103; ibid, VI, 1-A, 
151; sbid, X, 1:351; C.1. 1931, XVII, 1:81; 
ibid, XXIII, 1:36. 


21 Copies of the 1941 census are difficult 
to obtain. Furthermore, in the interests of 
gteater accuracy, the 1941 figures were re- 
vised by the directors of the 1951 census. 
Hence I have chosen to use the 1941 fig- 
ures as given in the 1951 census, even 
though it means including some regions 
where the structural definition was used. 


In Assam in 1891 and 1901 average 
household size was 4.9 and 4.7 re- 





22. Uttar Pradesh (1921-51), C.I. 1951, 
II, 1-A:154; (1911) CI. 1911, v. 2:2. 

West Bengal (1921-51), C.I. 1951, VI, 
1-C:150, (1941) CL 1911, v._ 2:2. 

Orissa (1941-51), C.I. 1951, XI, 1, 387. 
on (1951), CI. 1951, V, 2-A:2-3, 
148. 

Bihar and Orissa (1911-31), C.I. 1931, 
VII, 1:79. 

Bombay (1951), C.I. 1951, IV, 1, 314; 
(1921-41) sbid: 308; (1911) CI. 1911, 
VII, 1:15. 

Punjab (1951), C.I. 1951, VIII: 114; 
(1941) ibid: 110; (1931) CI. 1931, 
XVII, 1:2; (1921) CL. 1921, XV, 2:2-3; 
(1911) CL 1911, Il, 2:2-3. 

Hyderabad (1951), CI. 1951, IX, 2-B: 
4; (1941) sbid: 178; (1921) CI. 1921, 
XXI, 2:4-5; (1911), CI. 1911, I, 2:2-3. 

Rajasthan (1951), C.J. 1951, X, 1-A: 
236; (1931) CI. 1931, XV, 2:2; (1921), 
CL 1921, SERV, 2:45; (191}), CL 
1911, I, 2:2-3. 

Assam (1951), C.I. 1951, XII, 1-B:119; 
(1921-41) sbid: 112; (1911), CI. 1931, 
III, 1:36. 

Mysore (1951), C.I. 1951, XIV, 2:198; 
(1921-41) ibid: XIV, 1:262. (The average 
for 1951 given in the Mysore volume is 
incorrect. The one we give was recom- 
puted from the district figures.) 

Madhya Bharat (1951), C.. 1951, XI, 
1-B:94; (1921-41) ibid: 90. 

Vindhya Pradesh (1951), CI. 1951, 
XVI, 1:258; (1921-41) sbid: 151-2. 


*3CI. 1891, XIX, 1:65. 
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spectively, and in Bihar and Orissa 
(combined) it was 5.7 and 5.3 for 
these years.** More complete data for 
Bengal are available in terms of the 
number of married women age fifteen 
and over per one hundred houses.*° 


90 89 94 


These earlier data are too sporadic 
to help us to discern a trend, but they 
do not go against our conclusions. The 
same may be said of data taken from 
states that define household structur- 


*4C.I. 1931, Il, 1:36; zbid, VII, 1:79. 

“5 CI. 1931, V, 1:151. 

26 Travancore and Cochin (1941-51), 
C.I. 1951, XIII, 1-A:42. Travancore (1901- 
31), CI. 1931, XXVIII, 1:57; (1881-91) 
Tranvancore Census Office, Report of the 
Census of Tranvancore, 1891, Vol. Il, p. 
237, Appendix, p. 4; (1875) ibid, 1875, 
pp. 133-4. 

Cochin (1881-1931), CI. 1931, XXI, 
1:20; (1875) Cochin Census Office, Re- 
port on the Census of Native Cochin, 1875, 
Statistical Tables, p. iv. 

Madhya Pradesh (1921-51), C.I. 1951, 
VII, 1-A:158; (1881-91) CI. 1891, XI: 
19; (1872) Census Office Central Prov- 
inces, Central Provinces Census, 1872, 
Provincial Statements, p. 1. 

Madras (1921-51), C. I. 1951, III, 
1:164; (1891-1911) CI. 1931, XIV, 1:51; 
(1871-1881) Madras Presidency Census 
Office, Imperial Census of 1881; Vol. 1, 
pp. 18, 26. 
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ally. 

1870-5 1881 1891 
TRAVANCORE 4.7* 4.9 4.9 
COCHIN » I ig 4.8 5.4 
MADHYA 
PRADESH 4.8** 4.3 5.0 
MADRAS aa dee pS 
*1875 
**1872 or ese7t 


Travancore and Cochin show a fair- 
ly consistent tendency to have larger 
households since 1875. In Madhya 
Pradesh there is no evidence of a 
trend. In Madras there is uncertain 
sign of a decline until 1951, when 


1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
86 90 94 94 


household size increased much. These 
data may not be valid for estimating 
family size, hence we prefer to make 
no inference other than that they do 
not contradict the implications of 
Table II. 


TABLE III** 
PERSONS PER (STRUCTURAL) HOUSEHOLD 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 195] 
5.1 5.2 5.3 5.5] 


5.6 5.6 be 5.8] 


es _— 5.0 
5.3 5.3 S| 
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Thus far our data indicate that 
household size has not declined. How- 
ever, there is an important deficiency 
in considering changes in household 
size as reflections of changes in the 
family system; nothing is indicated 
about composition. For example, more 
families in the past may have lived 
jointly, but they may have had a 
lower proportion of children, thus a 
low average figure. Hence it is pos- 
sible that household size could remain 
constant while the joint family de- 
creased—or for that matter, increased. 
In large part the question depends up- 
on rates of infant mortality as com- 
pared with general mortality. The 
table below, from Kingsley Davis’ 
study, gives an idea of the trend. 
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TABLE IvV?? 
FIVE YEAR AVERAGE MORTALITY 
RATES 
Genera! 
Infants Population 
1911-15 204.2 30.2 
1916-20 218.8 38.2 
1921-25 174.3 26.3 
1926-30 177.6 24.6 
1931-35 174.0 23.6 
1936-40 161.4 22.3 
1941-45 161.0 22.5 


Using the years 1916, 1917 and 
1920 as a base, Davis found that mor- 
tality in the general population had 
decreased 27.6 per cent by 1936-40, 
while infant mortality had decreased 
but 19.6 per cent by this time”® That 
is, a larger proportion of adults existed 
in the population in recent times than 
formerly. It appears probable that 
households at present include more 
adults than in the past, and hence that 
there has been an increase in the joint 
family. As Davis points out, infant 
mortality statistics are subject to con- 
siderable error. They depend upon the 
accuracy of registration of both births 
and deaths, and such registrations are 
notoriously defective in India.*® But 
this defect does not entirely destroy 
the inference that joint families may 
have increased; registration has prob- 
ably been improved in recent times, 
hence the increase in infant mortality, 
depending as it does upon recording 
both births and deaths, may have been 
exaggerated more than the increase in 
general mortality. 

A body of data that might clarify 
this problem is changes in the num- 
ber of married and widowed males per 
household. This kind of information 
has a number of advantages. One is 
that census counts for adults are al- 
ways more accurate than for infants.*® 





27 Davis, Population, pp. 34-5. 

28 [bid, p. 35. 

29 hid. 

30H. H. Wolfenden, Population Statis- 
tics and their Compilation, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 33-36. 


Another is that the vast majority of 
Indians live in patrilocal families, hence 
variation in number of married and 
widowed males per household is prob- 
ably very closely related to changes in 
the joint family system. Unfortunately 
data on this subject are even more in- 
complete than in our previous compu- 
tations. For example, practically noth- 
ing is available for 1941, and Rajas- 
than gives inadequate information in 
most years. In no state is the informa- 
tion given in a form that permits the 
removal of regions in which household 
is structurally defined. The figures for 
1951, unlike previous years, are based 
upon a sample rather than a count of 
the total population, hence a larger 
error is probably present in this year. 
Despite such shortcomings, we have 
compiled the available figures, and 
some conclusions can be drawn. 

As can be seen in Table V, 1911 
and 1921 are both lower than 1931 
and 1951. This gives some credibility 
to our earlier hint that the joint family 
may have increased. However, the data 
are by no means conclusive, for the dif- 
ferences are small. Conservatively, we 
may say that these data support our 
earlier conclusion that the joint family 
has not decreased in significance. 


Conclusion 


(Our evidence from the censuses of 
India does not unconditionally support 
the conclusion that there is little re- 
lationship between industrial civiliza- 
tion and the small family. It is pos- 
sible that a small family in India is 
to be associated not with Western in- 
fluence in general, but with urbaniza- 
tion. As India is largely rural, changes 
in the urban family would probably 
have little effect on the general fig- 
ures. Unfortunately, the figures for ur- 
ban areas in the censuses are rarely 
reliable or useful. Structural definitions 
are often employed,\for example (see 
pp. 344-45 this paper). Fairly accurate 
data available in the 1951 census show 
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TABLE V*! 
MARRIED AND WIDOWED MALES PER HOUSEHOLD 

1911 1921 1931 1951 
UTTAR PRADESH 1.31 1.28 1.38 1.44 
WEST BENGAL 1.32 1.27 1.42 1.28 
BIHAR & ORISSA 1.41 1.36 1.49 1.42 
BOMBAY 1.34 1.20 1.41 1.24 
PUNJAB 1.16 1.15 1.20 1.25 
HYDERABAD 1.39 1.27 ee 1.28 
ASSAM 1.07 1.09 1.18 1.25 
MYSORE poh Lis 1.13 1.18 
MADYHA BHARAT AND 
VINDHYA PRADESH its 1.25 1.31 1.06 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE 1.31 1.26 1.38 1.33 


31 The figures for each year are all taken 
from the census volumes of that year. 

1911 (Uttar Pradesh), XV, 2:2, 54-5; 
(Bengal) V, 2:2, 28; (Bihar and Orissa) 
V, 3:2, 28; (Bombay) VIII, 2:2, 64; 
(Baroda—included in Bombay figure) 
XVI, 2:2, 20; (Punjab) XIV, 2:2, 46; 
(Hyderabad) XIX, 2:2-3, 39; (Assam) 
Mil, 2:2, 16. 

1921 (Uttar Pradesh), XVI, 2:2-3, 56-7; 
(Bengal) V, 2:2, 32; (Bihar and Orissa) 
VII, 2:2, 28; (Bombay) VIII, 2:2, 71-77; 
IX 2:xi; (Baroda—included in Bombay) 
XVIIA, 2:2, 28; (Punjab) XV, 2:2, 34; 
(Hyderabad) XXI, 2:2, 26-7; (Assam) 
III, 2:2, 15-22; (Mysore) XXIII, 2:2, 28; 
(Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh, then 
Central India and Gwalior) XVIII: 4-6, 
22; XX:2, 18. 

1931 (Uttar Pradesh), XVIII, 2:2, 111; 
(Bengal) V, 2:2, 36; (Bihar and Orissa) 
VII, 2:2, 30; (Bombay) VIII, 2:4-5, 103- 
110; IX, 2:167; (Baroda—included in 
Bombay) XIX, 2:2, 22; (Western India 
States Agency, included in Bombay) X, 
2:40; (Punjab) XVII, 2:2, 70; (Hyderabad) 
XXIII, 2:2, 42-3; (Assam) III, 2:2, 36; 
(Mysore) XXV, 2:2, 34; Madhya Bharat 
and Vindhya Pradesh, then Central India 
and Gwalior) XX, 2:4-5, 44; XXII, 2:2, 
30. 

1951. As noted, all figures are based on 
a sample. However, the means were weight- 
ed by total population as given in C.I. 1951, 
I, 2:20-30. The remainder of the data are 
from the following volumes: (Uttar 
Pradesh) Ii, 2C:4, 7; (West Bengal 
V1I:398, 401; (Bihar) V, 2A:148, 150; 
(Orissa) XI, 2B:190, 193; (Bombay) IV, 
2B:342, 345; (Punjab) VIII, 2A:62-3, 65; 
(Hyderabad) IX, 2B:4, 5; (Assam) XII, 
2-B:171-2, 176; (Mysore) XIV, 2:198-9; 
(Madhya Bharat) XV, 2A:68-71, 96-7, 
99; (Vindhya Pradesh) XVI, 2:246-7, 250. 

The averages for Bombay 1921 and 1931 
were computed from district figures. Others 
were computed from state totals. 


that though family size is smaller in 
villages than in towns (including 
cities), the difference is but two 
tenths of a person.*? Such information 
does not single out really large urban 
centers, where family size is probably 
somewhat smaller. But even granting 
this, the issue is difficult to interpret. 
Davis has observed that males, es- 
pecially those of working age, repre- 
sent a disproportionately large part of 
urban populations in India.** The 
males, I believe, are often temporary 
residents who plan on returning to 
rural homes,** or they may settle in 
the city and later bring their families. 
The significant groups in large cities 
are those that have lived in this en- 
vironment for a number of genera- 
tions. The incidence of extended 
families among them is not available 
in the censuses and might prove a 
fruitful field for further study and 
comparison with rural groups. 
Another question that can be sug- 
gested is that India may be insuf- 
ficiently industrialized or industrializ- 
ed too recently for the extended family 
system to have been much affected. 
In this connection we may refer to 





32C.I. 1951, I, 1-A:49. 

33 Davis, Population, pp. 139-42. 

34 This point was made by Weber, “In- 
dia: The Brahman and the Castes,” in H. 
H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, eds. and 
translators, From Max Weber: Essays im 
Sociology, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1947, p. 414. 
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Davis’ assertion that in recent times 
“India became in absolute though not 
in per capita terms one of the great 
industrial nations, and the Union of 
India today remains in that category.** 
The difficulties here are what consti- 
tutes “enough” industry and how 
much “lag” can be expected between 
industrialization and its alleged conse- 
quences. If, for example, a two to 
three generation lag is expectable, and 
assuming that industrialization was 
well under way in the 1930's, we 
would expect some sign of a decrease 
in family size by 1951. Yet, as can be 
seen from Table II, this year shows 
the largest average household size. It 
appears to me that it is incumbent up- 
on those who defend the hypothetical 
relation between industrialization and 
the small family to clarify their terms, 
else we have another of those “hypo-} 
theses” so vaguely conceived as to be 
subject neither to proof nor disproof., 
) These questions aside, the data show 
that the extended family in India has 
not been weakened, that it may pos- 
sibly have become even stronger in 
recent times. The evidence on the lat- 
ter point is inconclusive; but still it 
calls for some attempt at explanation. 
One conjecture is that it is not really 
a heightening of the norm for joint 
family living but rather a product of 
lack of housing in a growing popula- 
tion. Contrary to this, one attitude 
study indicates that the sentiment for 
joint family living has increased, at 
least in the rather small population 
studied.** An interesting byproduct of 
our investigation may have some bear- 
ing on the problem. This is the fact 
that average household size, both past 
and present, is not so large as we might 
have expected if the joint family were 
the prevalent type. Further study and 
analysis should be undertaken to esti- 
mate the relationship between average 
household size and the incidence of 





35 Davis, Population, p. 213. 
36 Kapadia, pp. 259-60. 


joint families. It is possible that the 
joint family was never really prevalent 
in India, that as in China, it obtained 
only among a limited number of 
people. In China the stem family seems 
to be fairly frequent.** In the stem 
family parents reside with but one of 
their married sons, usually the eldest, 
while the other sons establish separate 
households as soon as they marry. The 
author of this paper found it to have 
a respectable incidence in one In- 
dian village. It may be a widespread 
type in India. The stem family ap- 
pears to be a modification of the nu- 
clear to provide for dependent parents. 
If it is widespread in India, the greater 
age of the present Indian population 
would likely result in a higher inci- 
dence of stem families as against nu- 
clear, hence a small increase in the 
number of married and widowed 
males per household. However, we 
confess we are building on specula- 
tion. The field is open for further hy- 
potheses and inquiries. 

[Whatever the outcome of the issue, 
it will surely not change our present, 
rather conservative conclusion that the 
West has not caused a decrease in 
family size in India. In our view, this 
shows a need for a reconsideration of 
the effects of the West on other so- 
cieties**® and of the place of the fami- 
ly in changing civilizations. We be- 
lieve that many students of culture 
change have allowed their theories 
about the concomitants of industrializ- 
ation, derived (rather questionably ) 
from Western history, to obscure 
events in the East. (We think that 
many social scientists have been deep- 
ly, if unconsciously influenced by a 





37M. J. Levy, The Family Revolution 
in Modern China, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949, pp. 55-58. 


38 The belief that caste has been weak- 
ened has also been questioned. See M. N. 
Srinivas, “Caste in Modern India,” Jour- 
nal of Asian Studies, 16 (August, 1957), 
pp. 529-548. 
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particular notion of progress, one that 
invokes individualism, of which the 
small family is often taken to be one 
constituent, as the terminus of all his- 


tories. An idea of progress, a narrowly 
based one at that, is no fair exchange 
for the empirical study of changing 
cultures.” 
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PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 


In this department, we hope to provide short discussions which deal with (a) the 
prediction of a problem or problems, in a specialized area, which on the basis of research 
may be expected to emerge in the near future; (b) the suggestions of research 
which could be initiated now, and which might be of value to the development of 
sociological theory, to the understanding of a concrete problem, and to emergent social 
action. Authors are cordially invited to submit material for this section. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY, STRATIFICATION INCONSISTENCY 
AND MIDDLE CLASS DELINQUENCY 


ROBERT H. BOHLKE 
State University College of Education 
Oneonta, New York 


Within the past few years a number Although the evidence is highly im- 
of observers have taken the position pressionistic? five explanations have 
that juvenile delinquency may be in- 
creasing among middle class youth.' 





2 Cohen has noted that the evidence “. . . 
ng i : consists entirely of the impressions of po- 
Revision of a paper originally delivered ice, court workers, social workers and 
at the annual meeting of the Upstate New school authorities, but there is enough con- 
York Sociological Society, April, 1960. The — sensus among these people to create a strong 
justification for this speculative paper can be presumption that such an increase has 
found in the following comment by two actually occurred.” Albert K. Cohen, “Mid- 
authorities in the field of juvenile delin- dle-Class Delinquency and the Social Struc- 
quency: “The saddest commentary [regard- ture,” paper read at the annual meeting of 
ing factors that might produce middle class the American Sociological Association, 
delinquency] . . . is that we are faced with August, 1957, mimeo., p. 1. There appears 
a poverty of speculation, without which to be one shred of indirect evidence. As- 
there can be no meaningful research with- suming that automobile theft represents a 
out which, in turn, there can be no con- type of delinquency associated with youth 
clusions that are more than speculation.” from better-than-average homes, for which 
Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr., some evidence exists (see William W. 
Research in Delinquent Subcultures,” Wattenberg and James Balistrieri, “Auto- 
Journal of Social Issues, 14 (No. 3, 1958), mobile Theft: A ‘Favored Group’ Delin- 
p. 34. quency,” The American Journal of Sociolo- 

1 Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, gy, 57 (May, 1952), pp. 575-579; and 
Jt., op. cit., pp. 32-34; Clarence Dean, ““De- Albert J. Reiss, Jr. and Albert Lewis 
linquency Rise Found in Suburbs,” The Rhodes, “Social Class Distribution of Ju- 
New York Times (July 7, 1958), pp. 1 ff; venile Delinquency,” paper read at the an- 
James kJ Dixon, Jr., “Meeting Human ual meeting of the American Sociological 
Needs,” in Goals for Americans, New Association, August, 1960), there are in- 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960, pp. 259- , dications that automobile thefts have un- 
260; Ralph W. England, Jr, “A Theory’ dergone a greater rise than all delinquencies 
of Middle Class Delinquency,” Journal of in recent years. See Negley K. Teeters and 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 35; Pa Matza, “The Extent of Delinquency,” 

P 





ence, 50 (March-April, 1960), p. 535; hiladelphia: Temple University, n.d., 
William C. Kvaraceus and Walter B. Mil-¥ mimeo., pp. 9-10; also “Types of Delin- 
ler et al., Delinquent Behavior, Washing- quency,” Youth Service News (July, 1960), 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, pp. 8-9 (bulletin published irregularly by 
1959, pp. 76, 85-86, “Report on Juvenile the Division of Youth, New York State, 
Delinquency,” Hearings before the Sub- Albany, N.Y.). For some evidence from 
committee of the Committee on Appropri- another society see a study of London ju- 
ations, House of Representatives, Eighty- venile offenders in which the authors con- 
Sixth Congress, Second Session, Washing- clude that “In London between 1952 and 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 1957, we find the association between de- 
Office, 1960, p. 116; Walter C. Reckless, linquency and low social class becomes 
The Crime Problem, New York: Appleton- much less apparent.” W. R. Little and V. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961, p. 367; Harrison R. Ntsekhe, “Social Class Background of 
E. Salisbury, The Shook-Up Generation, Young Offenders from London,” The Brit- 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, ish Journal of Delinquency, 10 (October, 
Pp. 109-110. Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse 1959), p. 134. For changes in English so- 
of Community, Princeton: Princeton Uti- ciety that may be related to an increase in 
versity Press, 1960, p. 252. middle class delinquency see David Lock- 
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been offered to account for this phe- 
nomenon. Figst, it is seen as the result 
of the diffusing of working class values 
and behavior patterns to middle class 
youth, a process greatly aided by the 
mass media.* Second, it is considered 
to be a product ofa weakening of the 
deferred gratification pattern in middle 
class families,* which, in turn, stems 
from a complex of changes in the edu- 
cational system,® in the economy, and 
in child rearing patterns.® Third, it is 
viewed as reflecting the increasing dif- 
ficulty that sons have in trying to 
match the mobility of their fathers 
who had been able to do much better 
than their rural- or foreign-born par- 
ents.’ Fourth, it is seen as stemming 
from the fact that new suburban com- 
munities lacking “community services 
or tradition may be limited in their 
capacity to promote acceptable social 
behavior.”® Fifth, it is perceived as 
originating in part from the develop- 





wood, The Blackcoated Worker, London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958; and 
Peregrine Worsthorne, “Class and Conflict 
in British Foreign Policy,’ Foreign Affairs, 
37 (April, 1959), pp. 419-431, and par- 
ticularly pp. 423-427. 


3 Kvaraceus and Miller et al., op. cit., 
pp. 83-84. 


4 Ibid., pp. 78-79; Cohen and Short, op. 
cit., pp. 32-33. Cf. Reckless, op. cit., pp. 
67. 


, 


5 Kvaraceus and Miller et al., op. cit., p. 
79; Cohen and Short, op. cit., p. 33. 


6 Cohen and Short, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 


7 Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Mid- 
century, New York: The Dryden Press, 
1957, p. 424. This idea, briefly mentioned 
by Bernard is not explicitly set forth as an 
explanation for a rise in middle class de- 
linquency, but it seems reasonable to so 
categorize it. 


8 Bertram M. Beck, “The School and 
Delinquency Control,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 302 (November, 1955), p. 66. The 
relationship of new suburban communities 
to an increase in middle class delinquency 
is implicit rather than explicit. 
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ment in communications since World 
War Il—advertising directed toward 
teenagers, disc jockey programs, and 
teenage TV shows and magazines. 
These innovations function to heighten 
in-group feelings among teenagers 
which together with those American 
cultural values reflecting hedonistic 
qualities serves to motivate delinquent 
behavior among middle class youth 
who are more closely tied to the com- 
munications network and more sub- 
ject to the status ambiguity of youth 
than their counterparts in the working 
class.® JFor the most part this paper 
will not concern itself with the fore- 
going,’ burt, instead, will seek to 
delineate an hypothesis that has gen- 
erally been overlooked in the recent 
speculation about an increase in mid- 
dle class delinquency. 


\All of the accounts thus far written 
on middle class delinquency, with one 
exception,'! have neglected one of the 
most significant, and fundamental, 
changes that has taken place in Amer- 
ica in the past 20 to 25 years. Mil- 
lions of Americans are now in the 
middle income group whereas in 1935 
or 1940 they were in the low income 





® England, op. cit., pp. 535-540. 


10 Several sociologists seek to explain 
middle class delinquency by other formu- 
lations. See Bernard, Joc. cit.; Herbert Block 
and Arthur Niederhoffer, The Gang, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 7- 
17, 180-182; Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent 
Boys, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, 
pp. 162-169; Harold L. Wilensky and 
Charles N. Lebaux, Industrial Society and 
Welfare, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1958, pp. 194-201. However, these 
analyses are not directed toward explain- 
ing an increase in middle class delinquency. 
The latter work, in elaborating Cohen's 


~ thesis only to reject it, does suggest one 


other interesting hypothesis—the increas- 
ing feminization of the male role among 
the middle class. See ibid., pp. 195-196. 


11 Bernard, op. cit., p. 413. 
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brackets.'* It would seem rather prob- 
able that many of these families while 
middle class in income are not so in 
terms of values, beliefs, attitudes and 
behavior patterns. In essence, such 
families would represent a group 
whom we can call the nouveau bour- 
geoisie.’® 

To be sure, the socially mobile per- 
son or family has always faced prob- 
lems of adjustment and the task of 





12 Jbid., pp. 10-11; Also see Daniel 
Seligman, “The New Masses,” Fortune, 60 
(May, 1959), pp. 106-111 ff.; “The Rich 
Middle-Income Class,” Fortune, 54 (May, 
1954), pp. 94-99 ff. Cf. Economic Growth 
in the United States, New York: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 1958, pp. 
12, 28. For a dissenting view on the “in- 
come revolution” see Gabriel Kolko, “Eco- 
nomic Mobility and Social Stratification,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, 63 
(July, 1957), pp. 30-38. 


13 By nouveau bourgeoisie, or “new mid- 
dle class,” we have in mind people born 
of lower income working class parents and 
who themselves today hold blue collar jobs 
but whose yearly income is now in the 
middle income range. One analysis esti- 
mated that in 1953, 60 per cent of the 
15,500,000 families in the $4,000-$7,500 
income bracket were headed by blue collar 
workers. See “The Rich Middle Income 
Class,” Fortune, 54 (May, 1954), p. 97. 
When we will have occasion to speak of 
the “old middle class” we will be referring 
to white collar workers, and particularly 
clerical and salesworkers who are usually 
defined as lower middle class. We do not 
mean “old” in terms of age, for obviously 
such people would not now have children 
of high school age. When we use the term 
“middle class” we will also be referring to 
the “new middle class.” When the term 
middie class is not enclosed in quotations 
we will be referring either to the “old 
middle class” or to traditional middle class 
culture. We hardly need note that our 
“new middle class” and “old middle class” 
are not comparable to these terms as em- 
ployed in C. Wright Mills, White Collar, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 
For one study of the culture of the “new 
middle class” see Bennett M. Berger, Work- 
ing-Class Suburb, Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1960. 


learning a new culture, but I would 
say that the process of income mobility 
in recent years is considerably differ- 
ent from that of 50 years ago when 
in an economy of scarcity, vertical mo- 
bility—income-wise—was likely to be 
predicated upon the adoption of mid- 
dle class values. In other words, the 
person went up the occupational and 
income ladder by demonstrating the 
virtues of thrift, individual responsibil- 
ity, hard work, etc. This is not to say 
that if he demonstrated these virtues 
he automatically “moved.” But if he 
did “move” the chances were high that 
he had given evidence of middle class 
values. 

On the other hand, since the late 
1930's we have under the impetus of 
war and defense spending become an 
economy of abundance. Now the proc- 
ess of mobility vis a vis the Protestant 
Ethic has been changed. Today a per- 
son can move income-wise without 
necessarily demonstrating middle class 
virtues, and he may or may not adopt 
the full complement of middle class 
values subsequent to his rise in in- 
come. Income mobility for the groups 
with which I am concerned appears to 
have become increasingly dependent 
upon the strength of the union of 
which a person is a member and upon 
the degree to which the corporation 
where he is employed is “tied to” arma- 
ment production. This means that in- 
come mobility is less dependent upon 
individual traits than formerly; it is a 
less selective process. Thus people who 
rise in income today are less likely to 
differ in personality from those who 
do not than was the case a generation 
or two in the past. A person “succeeds” 
today not because of the kind of per- 
sonality he is but to a greater extent 
because of impersonal societal forces. 

When Miller's analysis of middle 
class delinquency as a phenomenon re- 
sulting from the diffusion of behavior 
patterns from the working class to the 
middle class and a weakening of the 
middle class deferred gratification pat- 
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tern'* is viewed from the above per- 
spective his hypothesis would seem 
to be an illustration of the error of 
treating two dimensions of social strati- 
fication—the economic and the social 
—as one.!® The phenomenon that we 
choose to call stratification inconsist- 
ency'°—a condition resulting from 
people being mobile, either upward 
or downward, in one stratification di- 
mension without a concomitant change 
in another stratification dimension‘ 





14 Kvaraceus and Miller et al., op. cit., 
pp. 76-86. 


15 A recent study concludes that “ 
‘social mobility’ is a complex multidimen- 
sional concept consisting presently of an 
indeterminate but substantial number of 
components.” Charles F. Westoff, Marvin 
Bressler and Philip C. Sagi, “The Concept 
of Social Mobility: An Empirical Inquiry,” 
American Sociological Review 25 (June, 
1960), p. 385. Also see Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobili- 
ty in an Industrial Society, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960, pp. 64-68, 
265-277; S. M. Miller, “The Concept of 
Mobility,” Social Problems, 3 (October, 
1955), pp. 65-72; Peter Blau, “Social Mo- 
bility and Interpersonal Relationships,” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (June, 
1956), pp. 290-295. 


16 The term “stratification” seems pre- 
ferable in this context to the term “status,” 
used by a number of sociologists, because 
of the variant meanings of the latter. See 
Leonard Broom, “Social Differentiation and 
Stratification,” in Robert K. Merton, Leon- 
ard Broom and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., edi- 
tors, Sociology Today, New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1959, pp. 429-441; Gerhard 
E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non- 
Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 19 (August, 
1954), pp. 405-413. Cf. the concept of 
“status ambiguity” as delineated in Lock- 
wood, op. cit. pp. 125-133. Also see the 
concept of “status-discrepancies” as used in 
Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 


17 As Mayer notes, discrepancies in the 
several hierarchies of stratification are most 
likely to occur in periods marked by cul- 
tural and social change. See Kurt Mayer, 
Class and Society, Garden City: Doubleday 
and Co., 1955, p. 27. The shift from an 
economy of scarcity to one of abundance 
that has taken place in American society 
since 1940 represents just such a period. 
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—would appear to provide insight 
into middle class delinquency.'* 

Hence, instead of speaking of mid- 
dle class delinquency as being the re- 
sult of cultural diffusion from the 
working class I would hazard the guess 
that the middle class youth who appear 
to have taken on working class values 
and behavior patterns are in reality 
boys from families who were in the 
lower income group until fifteen to 
twenty years ago. Rather than saying 
that the boys have taken on working 
class culture, I_believe it would be 
more accurate to hypothesize that they 
have not yet taken on middle class 
values and behavior patterns because 
their families, despite a dramatic rise 
in income, have not had to renounce 
working class values in the cultural 
context of economic abundance. 

In his penetrating work on delin- 


quency Cohen notes that “. . . many 





18In a personal conversation with the 
writer, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., after having 
read the original version of this paper, 
expressed the view that the spread of de- 
linquency to a metropolitan New York 
county could probably be explained by a 
combination of Miller's inter-class diffu- 
sion theory and this writer's stratification- 
inconsistency theory. In the course of his 
comments Cottrell spoke of a leadership 
vacuum in the high schools which the 
aggressive “new middle class” tended to 
fill, with the “old middle class” youth be- 
coming followers and adopters of the de- 
viant patterns exhibited by the former. If 
Cottrell’s impressionistic analysis is correct 
his comments on leaderhip seem to relate 
to changes in socialization techniques that 
have altered the middle class personality. 
Bronfenbrenner, for example, notes that 
the shift to ‘love-oriented’ socialization tech- 
niques among the middle class “may .. . 
have the effect of undermining capacities 
for initiative and independence, particularly 
in boys.” Urie Bronfenbrenner, “The 
Changing American Child,” Ithaca, N: Y.: 
Dept. of Child Development and Family 
Relationships, Cornell University, n.d., 
mimeo., p. 6. For a somewhat different view 
but one with implications for middle class 
delinquency see Daniel R. Miller and Guy 
E. Swanson, The Changing American Par- 
ent, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1958, p. 211. 
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families which are middle class in 
economic terms and live in what are 
known as middle class neighborhoods 
may be decidedly working class in 
terms of the experiences they provide 
their children.”’® It is interesting that 
Cohen, after noting the phenomenon 
of stratification inconsistency, fails to 
exploit this idea in either Delinquent 
Boys or in a later paper wherein he 
seeks to explain the rise in middle 
class delinquency.”° 

The foregoing discussion serves to 
point up the rather surprising fact that 
specialists in the analysis of juvenile 
delinquency, with one exception, have 
given no attention to the possible re- 
lationship between it and social mo- 
bility.* \This is all the more puzzling 





19 Cohen, Delinquent Boys, p. 159. Cf. 
Wilensky and Lebaux, op. cit., p. 194. 


20 Cohen and Short, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 


21 The “atypical” work, Walter C. Reck- 
less, The Crime Problem, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, pp. 
235-236, sees juvenile delinquency in eco- 
nomically developed countries like the 
United States as resulting in part from the 
interpersonal struggle for position in a 
highly mobile society. Cf. the third edition 
of the same work, 1961, pp. 4, 367. One 
paper reports data of some relevance to 
this matter. Glaser and Rice, in noting an 
inverse relationship between unemploy- 
ment and juvenile delinquency, conclude 
“As economic insecurity is reduced, we 
may still expect criminality to be associated 
with status insecurity or other sources of 
anomie. Daniel Glaser and Kent Rice, 
“Crime, Age, and Employment,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 24 (October, 
1959), p. 685. Material published on so- 
cial stratification and juvenile delinquency 
in Britain, although not exhaustively sur- 
veyed, appears also to have ignored this 
question. See D. V. Glass, editor, Social 
Mobility in England, Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1954; David C. Marsh, The 
Changing Social Structure of England and 
Wales, 1871-1951, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958, pp. 257-261. For a 
summary of British studies on juvenile 
delinquency see Barbara Wootton, Social 
Science and Social Pathology, London: 


because within recent years social mo- 
bility has been emphasized as an im- 
portant variable in connection with 
such phenomena as prejudice,** men- 
tal illness,?* marital instability,2* fam- 





George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1959, Chap- 
ter 2, passim, and pp. 100-104, 107-110. 
This gap in the sociology of delinquency is 
particularly interesting inasmuch as the first 
comprehensive work on social mobility, 
published originally in 1927, noted a rela- 
tionship between vertical mobility and 
criminality. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and 
Cultural Mobility, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1959, pp. 526-529. The most re- 
cent work devoted exclusively to social mo- 
bility does not mention juvenile delinquen- 
cy. See Lipset and Bendix, op. cit. 


22 Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Jano- 
witz, Dynamics of Prejudice, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950; Joseph Green- 
blum and Leonard I. Pearlin, “Vertical 
Mobility and Prejudice: A Socio-Psycho- 
logical Analysis” in Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour M. Lipset, editors, Class, Status 
and Power, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
pp. 480-491. Two recent works have ques- 
tioned this relationship. Lipset and Ben- 
dix, op. cit., p. 71; Fred B. Silberstein and 
Melvin Seeman, “Social Mobility and Preju- 
dice,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
65 (November, 1959), pp. 258-264. For 
interesting contradictory results from North- 
ern and Southern samples see Thomas F. 
Pettigrew, “Regional Differences in Anti- 
Negro Prejudice,” The Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 59 (July, 
1959), pp. 32-33. Cf. Melvin M. Tumin, 
Desegregation, Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958, Chapter 8. 


23 A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, 
Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958; Mary H. 
Lystad, “Social Mobility among Schizo- 
phrenic Patients,” American Sociological 
Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 288-292; 
A. B. Hollingshead, R. Ellis and E. Kirby, 
“Social Mobility and Mental Illness,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 19 (October, 
1954), pp. 577-584. 


24 J. Roth and R. F. Peck, “Social Class 
and Social Mobility Factors Related to 
Marital Adjustment,” American Sociologi- 
= Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 478- 

87. 
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ily limitation, family disunity,” and 
the new conservatism in politics.’ 
This omission becomes even more 
critical inasmuch as Peter Blau has 
hypothesized and found some evidence 
to support the principle “. . . that many 
beliefs and practices of the upwardly 
and downwardly mobile are intermedi- 
ate between those of the stationary 
highs [high socio-economic status} and 
those of the stationary lows [low socio- 
economic status}.”*8 

Blau’s synthesis of considerable re- 
search on social mobility thus lends 
support to the generally accepted idea 
that delinquency has a higher inci- 
dence among working class boys and 
yet, at the same time, it is compatible 
with the recent speculation that de- 
linquency is increasing among middle 
class youth. Also it is consistent with 
my thesis that the rise in middle class 
delinquency is in part related to the in- 
come revolution characterizing World 
War II and the post-war period in 
America. Assuming that the highest 
incidence of delinquency is found 
among working class youth, Blau’s 
formulation would lead us to expect 
the incidence of delinquency among 





25 Jerzy Berent, “Fertility and Social 
Mobility,” Population Studies, 5 (March, 
1952), pp. 240-260. For reservations about 
this thesis, as well as for other references, 
see H. Yuan Tien, “The Social Mobili- 
ty/Fertility Hypothesis Reconsidered: An 
Empirical Study,” American Sociological 
Review, 26 (April, 1961), pp. 247-257. 


26. E. Lemasters, “Social Class Mo- 
bility and Family Integration,” Marriage 
and Family Living, 16 (August, 1954), 
pp. 226-232. 

27 Daniel Bell, editor, The New Ameri- 
can Right, New York: Criterion Books, 
1955. 


28 Op. cit., p. 295. For additional evi- 
dence supporting Blau’s generalization see 
Tumin, Joc. cit. For both supporting and 
conflicting evidence see Eugene Litwak, 
“Occupation Mobility and Family Cohe- 
sion,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(February, 1960), pp. 9-21, and “Volun- 
tary Associations and Neighborhood Cohe- 
sion,” American Sociological Review, 26 
(April, 1961), pp. 258-271. 
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youth of mobile working class families 
to be less than that characterizing the 
youth of stationary working class fam- 
ilies but more than that which is true 
of the youth of stationary middle class 
families.*® 

To the degree that income mobility 
is followed by residential mobility— 
that is, movement of the family from 
a working class neighborhood to a 
middle class neighborhood, or move- 
ment from the city to the suburb— 
there then arises the possibility that 
delinquency among “middle class” 
youth is a function of marginality.*° 
In the first place, their parents may 
not be accepted by the middle class 
people into whose neighborhood or 
suburb they move. This failure to be 
given prestige correlative with income 
could foster tension within the fam- 
ily*! with subsequent repercussions for 
the behavior of the adolescent. In the 
second place, the adolescent may find 
himself excluded from “old middle 
class” peer cliques. Given a number 
of adolescents, subjected to similar ex- 
periences in a given neighborhood or 
community, their response may be to 
join together and display the hedo- 
nistic culture that Cohen analyzes in 
Delinquent Boys. This culture could 
be said to be a product of two forces— 
a symbolic “thumbing of the nose” at 
the middle class culture of those ado- 
lescents who won't accept the youth of 
the nouveau bourgeoisie as well as a 
reflection of working class culture not 





29 Blau advances his hypothesis in terms 
of occupational mobility which, of course, 
may be correlative with a change in in- 
come, but the latter is obviously not de- 
pendent upon the former. 


30 Some evidence to support the use of 
this concept in speaking of middle income 
people of working class background will 
be found in Thomas Ktsanes and Leonard 
-Reissman, “Surburbia—New Homes for 
Old Values,” Social Problems, 7 (Winter, 
1959-60), pp. 187-195. Another report 
on the middle income “group” is contra- 
dictorv on this point. See Seligman, op. c#., 
pp. 109, 111. 
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yet discarded. In essence, there de- 
velops a “self-fulfilling prophecy.” The 
boy of working class background who 
has moved to the middle class neigh- 
borhood or suburb behaves in a way 
that affronts those youth who are mid- 
dle class in attitudes and values, and 
the social rejection employed by the 
latter simply serves as a stimulus to 
evoke further working class behavior. 

To be sure, there are diverse reac- 
tions to marginality. The writer would 
not maintain that all marginal youth 
become delinquent, but he would hy- 
pothesize that in a given number of 
middle income youth the probability 
of delinquent behavior would be great- 
er among marginal adolescents than 
among non-marginal adolescents. 

It is of interest to relate the forego- 
ing analysis to Merton’s model of de- 
viant behavior.** At first glance it 
might appear that my thesis is at odds 
with Merton’s, for he views obstacles 
to mobility as primary factors generat- 
ing deviance. However, in the sense 





31 Cf. Irwin W. Goffman, “Status Incon- 
sistency and Preference for Change in Pow- 
er Distribution,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 22 (June, 1957), p. 276; Gerhard 
E. Lenski, “Social Participation and Status 
Crystallization,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 21 (August, 1956), p. 459. If this 
analysis is correct it raises the interesting 
question of how the parents manifest such 
stress. I would hypothesize that among the 
adults the anxieties would be reflected in 
such deviant behavior as frequent husband- 
wife quarreling, gambling, alcoholism, ex- 
cessive TV viewing (See Leonard I. Pearlin, 
“The Social and Psychological Setting of 
Communications Behavior,’ unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
1957, as reported in Robert K. Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957, p. 181, 
footnote 35), psychoneurotic disorders and 
psychosomatic complaints. Other possible 
outlets for adults would be “community 
feuding” over such matters as school bond 
issues, educational methods, and fluorida- 
tion, as well as the expression of intoler- 
ance toward those belonging to different 
ethnic groups and toward those with liberal 
political ideas. 


32 Merton, op. cit., p. 140. 


that mobility may be “partial”—that is, 
a change of occupation, or a rise in 
income, and a correlative shift in resi- 
dence without a concomitant shift in 
prestige or social acceptance—this 
analysis would seem to be consistent 
with Merton’s model.** It might be 
said that in a society where everybody 
is expected to be a “king” many people 
in the past 15 to 20 years have 
acquired the material symbols of “king- 
ship,” but they are nevertheless not 
treated as “kings” by those “born to 
the purple” or those whose middle 
class status goes back several genera- 
tions. 

What of Cloward and Ohlin’s** 
further elaboration of Merton's thesis? 
Their analysis of delinquent behavior 
focuses on lower class youth and their 
main concern is with that category of 
lower class youth who desire a change 
in economic position, who are mot in- 
terested in membership in the middle 
class, but who fail to succeed economi- 
cally.** This group is obviously exclud- 
ed from this writer's analysis. In fact, 
Cloward and Ohlin’s discussion seems 
to assume that all lower class families 
are at the lower level of both the eco- 
nomic and status hierarchies whereas 
I have sought to underline the thesis 
that there are many families who have 
risen to a middle position in the for- 
mer hierarchy but not in the latter. 
Thus, the need for a new term: the 
nouveau bourgeoisie. To oversimplify 
the two arguments somewhat, it might 
be said that Cloward and Ohlin em- 
phasize the consequences of the failure 
to be mobile whereas I am emphasiz- 





33 Merton has noted that in his initial 
discussion of deviant behavior he used 
monetary success to represent the major 
cultural goal “only ‘for purposes of simpli- 
fying the problem... ..” Ibid., p. 181. 


34 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. 
Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity: A 
Theory of Gangs, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1960. 


35 Ibid., pp. 90-97. 
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_ ing the consequences of being mobile. 

To summarize my thesis to this point: 
delinquent behavior among nouveau 
bourgeoisie youth is seen as arising 
from any one or a combination of the 
following—failure to adopt middle 
class values, attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns, rejection by the youth of the 
“old middle class,’ and reaction to 
intra-familial stress resulting from the 
fact that while their parents have 
“succeeded” (economically) they are 
not accepted. 

On the other hand, what of the 
white collar workers whose position 
in the income hierarchy has not re- 
mained consistent with their place in 





36 See the Duncans’ very significant anal- 
ysis of income, occupation, and residential 
distribution by census tracts in Chicago in 
1950, midway in the course of the income 
revolution. Otis Dudley Duncan and Bever- 
ly Duncan, “Residential Distribution and 
Occupational Stratification” in Paul K. Hatt 
and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., editors, Cities and 
Society, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957, 
pp. 283-296. E.g., “. . . the clerical group 
has an income equivalent to that of opera- 
tives but the educational level of man- 
agerial workers” (p. 288); and “. . . al- 
though clerical workers are often grouped 
with professional, managerial, and sales 
workers as ‘white collar,’ in terms of resi- 
dential distribution they are more similar 
to the craftsmen and operatives than to the 
other white-collar groups” (p. 289). 
this connection also note the narrowing 
differential in income between operatives 
and clerical workers over the past 30 years. 
Even though the data are probably not 
strictly comparable see Mills, op. cit., p. 
280; and Everett M. Kassalow, “Occupa- 
tional Frontiers of Trade Unionism in the 
United States,” paper presented before the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
December 29, 1960, mimeo., p. 18. The 
latter notes that since 1950 there is evi- 
dence suggesting a reversal of this trend, 
but such a qualification ignores the fact that 
large nvmbers of people in the white collar 
and blue collar categories are likely to be 
characterized by stratification inconsisten- 
cies. See Carol Barry, “White Collar Em- 
ployment: II—Characteristics,” Monthly 
Labor Review, 84 (February, 1961), pp. 
145-146, Tables 6 and 8, for national data 
which suggests discrepancies between educa- 
tion and income for clerical workers and 
operatives in 1959. 
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the prestige hierarchy?** Such people 
may be said to be accepted but they 
have not “succeeded.” This, of course, 
is the counterpart of the income rev- 
olution which has lifted the income of 
many people. In fact, it represents par- 
tial downward mobility. In an econo- 
my of abundance to “stand still” 

terms of income is in reality to “fall.” 
It would seem that this could be as 
pregnant with stress as partial upward 
mobility. Could this lack of stratifica- 
tion consistency among the “old mid- 
dle class” make their youth more de- 
linquent prone than previously? The 
common sense view sees delinquency 
as emanating from the failure of the 
parents to set a good example, to fail 
to “practice what they preach.” I 
would be inclined to say that the white 
collar parents often do “practice what 
they preach,” but their adolescent sons 
become aware of the fact that their 
parents’ “practices” have not “paid 


37 Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, 
Jr., in a personal communication, comment- 
ing on the original version of this paper, 
formulated an interesting alternative ex- 
planation which sees the “old middle class” 
youth rather than the nouveau borugeoisie 
as the chief contributors to middle class 
delinquency. They theorize that the latter 
might contain “large numbers of aspiring 
and ‘over-conforming’ young people who 
begin to attract the favorable attentions of 
school teachers and administrators, and 
representatives of other institutions because 
of their industry and achievement, frugality 
and ‘good behavior.’” The “old middle 
class” youth, they argue, may perceive the 
nouveau bourgesisie as a threat to their 
status and react in an anti-middle class 
manner. This idea has much merit, and the 
writer is in agreement with Cohen and 
Short’s closing comment wherein they note 
that both theories may be “. . . valid under 
certain conditions and for certain types of 
persons, or for persons with certain prob- 
lems within the middle class. We need to 
know the extent of middle class delin- 
quency and the segments of the middle 


- class which account for such delinquency. It 


is possible that the latter may have changed, 
without an overall change in the volume of 
middle class delinquency in recent yeafs. 
Present data do not permit an answer to 
these questions.” 
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iia I am suggesting here is that 
“old middle class” adolescents may be 
revolting against the traditional middle 
class values which, in terms of the 
typical American measuring rod— 
money—have failed to bring “just re- 
wards” to their parents.** 

The foregoing analysis suggests at 
least five types of research in the area 
of middle class delinquency. First, 
there should be studies aimed at de- 
termining the amount and nature of 
middle class delinquency over the past 
ten to twenty years. In an effort to de- 
termine whether middle class delin- 
quency has been increasing three ap- 
proaches might be employed: (1) a 
repetition of several studies that were 
made one or two decades in the past 
and which, with one exception, repre- 
sented attempts to measure more than 
court delinquency;** (2) studies of 
the delinquency rates in 1960 in mid- 
dle income*® census tracts in such 
cities as Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
and Cincinnati, compared with the 
delinquency rates in 1950, or 1940, in 
middle income census tracts, and the 
relationship of change, or the absence 
of change, in these rates to the occu- 
pational and/or educational back- 
ground of the families residing in such 
tracts at the two points in time; and 
(3) studies of self-admitted delinquen- 





38 Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. 
Monachesi, Analyzing and Predicting Juve- 
nile Delinquency with the MMPI, Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1953; William C. Kvaraceus, “Juvenile 
Delinquency and Social Class,” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 18 (September, 
1944), pp. 51-54; Edward E. Schwarz, “A 
Community Experiment in the Measure- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency” in Year- 
book of the National Probation Association, 
1945, New York: National Probation As- 
sociation, 1945, pp. 156-161; Wattenberg 
and Balistrieri, op. cit. 


38 The precise definition of “middle in- 
come” would have to be determined. How- 
ever, to establish a frame of reference, a 
range of $4,000-$7,500 in 1953 dollars 
or $5,000-$10,000 in 1959 dollars, s¢ 
to be reasonable approximations. 


cies by middle class high school stu- 
dents in given communities today com- 
pared with retrospective studies of 
self-admitted delinquencies during 
high school days by a group of adult 
males today who, when in high school 
in 1940 or 1950, belonged to middle 
class families. The delinquency scale 
developed by Nye and Short,*® or a 
revision of it, would serve as the basic 
instrument for such studies. 

The second type of research needed 
are studies through time in various 
types of communities using a sample 
of middle income families who, at the 
time of the initiation of the research, 
have boys in the age range 15-18. The 
following data should be collected on 
each family: (1) its income history 
for the period between the middle 
1940's and the year of the study; (2) 
the occupational history of both par- 
ents during the period; (3) the values, 
beliefs, attitudes and behavior of the 
parents in such areas as education, 
consumption and saving, use of leisure 
time, participation in civic affairs, 
etc.;*! (4) the pattern of informal and 
formal associations participated in by 
the parents at the time of the study; 
(5) the “social acceptance” or “social 
rejection” of the parents, to be deter- 
mined by a comparison of their asso- 
ciational reference groups (informal 
groups and formal associations with 
whom they would like to interact) and 
their membership groups; and (6) a 
history of the juvenile court appear- 
ances and social agency referrals in- 
volving the sons, as well as self-testi- 





40 F. Ivan Nye and James F. Short, Jr., 
“Scaling Delinquent Behavior,” American 
Sociological Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 
326-331. 

41 There is need for the development of 
a standardized scale that will measure the 
degree to which a given family’s culture 
approximates traditional middle class cul- 
ture. It is rather interesting that sociologists 
have not produced an instrument which 
seems as basic to much of their research as 
the intelligence test is to psychological re- 
search. 
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mony of delinquent acts by the sons 
by means of the Nye-Short Scale. 

A number of hypotheses are sug- 
gested by the above but to save space 
only two will be presented. 

1. Boys from blue collar families 
who have moved into the middle in- 
come bracket without a change in oc- 
cupation and whose values, beliefs, at- 
titudes and behavior reflect a mini- 
mum of traditional middle class cul- 
ture, and who either do not seek so- 
cial acceptance from white collar 
groups or are rejected if they do, will 
be more likely to have engaged in 
delinquent behavior than boys from 
former blue collar families who have 
moved into the middle income bracket, 
who have been occupationally mobile 
into the white collar group, whose 
culture reflects a middle class orienta- 
tion, and who both desire and receive 
social acceptance from other white col- 
lar families. 

2. Boys from white collar families 
whose incomes have remained relative- 
ly stable, or have declined, whose cul- 
ture reflects a middle class orientation, 
who desire but are denied “social ac- 
ceptance” from white collar groups, 
will be more likely to have engaged in 
delinquent behavior than boys from 
white collar families who have had 
a moderate rise in income, whose cul- 
ture reflects a middle class orientation 
and who desire and receive “social 
acceptance.” 

Of course, longitudinal studies simi- 
lar to the above but beginning in 1961 
or 1962 and running for a period of 
ten or fifteen years would be possible, 
and, in some respects, preferable be- 
cause those designing the studies could 
very likely then insure more accurate 
data collection. Furthermore, a longi- 
tudinal study of middle income blue 
collar and white collar families which 
“picked up” a sample of boys as they 
began school would enable the re- 
searcher to get some insight into the 
problem of “relating social system vari- 
ables to psychological system vari- 
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ables” which Moles, Lippitt and 
Withey** see as crucial in causal proc- 
ess analyses in delinquency studies and 
the lack of which Blumer saw as a 
deficiency in many sociological 
studies.** 

A third type of research could be 
focused on the school experiences of 
the sons of blue collar and white col- 
lar parents. Such studies could serve 
to bring about a convergence of two 
approaches that are highly relevant to 
the problem of delinquency, but which 
have neglected it: (1) studies of the 
achievement motivation and/or aspira- 
tions of high school students,** and 
(2) studies of middle class bias in the 
public schools.*® 

The following model illustrates the 
nature of the data that would have to 
be collected and the hypotheses to be 
tested: 





42Oliver Moles, Ronald Lippitt and 
Stephen Withey, A Selective Review of 
Research and Theory on Delinquency, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1959, pp. 
173-174. 

43 Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Anal- 
ysis and the ‘Variable,’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 
683-690. 

44R. R. Dynes, A. C. Clarke and S. 
Dinitz, “Levels of Occupational Aspiration,” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (April, 
1956), pp. 212-215; LaMar T. Empey, “So- 
cial Class and Occupational Aspiration,” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (Decem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 703-709; Bernard C. Rosen, 
“The Achievement Syndrome,” American 
Sociological Review, 21 (April, 1956), pp. 
203-211; Richard M. Stephenson, “Mobili- 
tv Orientation and Stratification,” American 
Sociological Review, 22 (April, 1957), pp. 
204-212; Alan B. Wilson, “Class Segrega- 
tion and Aspirations of Youth,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), 
pp. 836-845. 

45 Stephen Abrahamson, “Our Status Sys- 
tem and Scholastic Rewards,” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 25 (April, 1952), 
pp. 441-450. A. B. Hollingshead, E/m- 
town’s Youth, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1949; W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. 
Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated? London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., 1946. 
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Father's 


Aspirations 
Occupation 


of Son 


Blue collar 
Blue collar 
Blue collar 
White collar 
White collar 
White collar 


Working class 
Middle class 
Middle class 
Working class 
Middle class 
Middle class 


Probability of 


Rewards* Received Delinquent Behavior 

By Son By Son** 

Few Medium to high 
Many Low 

Few High 

Few Medium to high 
Many Low 

Few High 


* High academic grades, academic awards, athletic letters and awards, offices held in 
student organizations, and social acceptance by peers and by school personnel. 

** Juvenile court appearances, social agency referrals, deviant behavior in school, and 
self-testimony of deviant behavior outside of school. 


Other variables that should be in- 
corporated in the study design are test 
intelligence, the student’s perceptions 
regarding the question of “bias” by 
the faculty and administrative person- 
nel,*® the nature of the adolescent sub- 
culture(s) prevailing in the school, 
and the degree of socio-economic het- 
erogeneity characterizing the school.** 

Such studies of the educational op- 
portunity system could either be cross- 
sectional—that is, a sample of the en- 
tire student body of a junior or senior 
high school—or a longitudinal study 
which would “pick up” a group of 
boys as they entered seventh grade and 
“follow them” until the age of eigh- 
teen. Once again it should be noted 
that the latter approach would enable 
the researcher to deal with the prob- 
lem of intervening variables, previous- 
ly referred to,** by analyzing the exist- 
ing adolescent subculture(s) ia a giv 
en school, the boy’s aspirations, his 
self-image, and his perceptions of the 
subculture(s) as he enters the social 
system, and by studying the develop- 





46 The comments of Cohen and Short 
regarding my original paper (see footnote 
37 above) raise the interesting possibility 
that the “old middle class” youth may per- 
ceive the school as being biased in favor 
of the nouveau bourgeoisie youth. 


7For an account of a research study 
on employed a sophisticated approach to 
this variable see Reiss and Rhodes, op. cit. 


48 See footnotes 42 and 43 above. 


ing interrelationships between the sub- 
culture(s), the boy's aspirations, his 
self-image, his reference groups, his 
relative success, or failure, in achieving 
his goals, and his behavior—conform- 
ing or deviant—within the school and 
in the community. 

The fourth type of research studies 
should be directed at comparing the 
amount and types of delinquency in 
diverse kinds of suburban and satellite 
communities such as those made up 
largely of middle income blue collar 
families, those primarily white collar 
in composition, and others that are a 
mixture of the two occupational 
groups. In the latter case it would be 
particularly important to compare the 
delinquency in a community like Ven- 
tura, California, where Sargent*® found 
little evidence of class consciousness 
and in another city of similar size 
where class divisions were considerably 
more apparent. 

The fifth type of research that 
should be initiated is suggested by the 
previously mentioned study of status 
disequilibria in Chicago by the Dun- 
cans.” A cursory examination of occu- 
pational distribution by cersus tracts in 





49S. Stanfield Sargent, “Assessing Com- 
munity Attitudes and Social Relations” in 
Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson, editors, 
Emerging Problems in Social Psychology, 
Norman, Oklahoma: University Book Ex- 
change, 1957, pp. 265-276. 


59 See footnote 36 above. 
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the city of Baltimore™! in 1950 indi- 
dicates that the following types of “oc- 
cupational mixes” are likely to be 
found in any large city: 


Occupational Group 


Professional & technical workers 
Clerical & kindred workers 
Operatives & kindred workers 


havior among the youth of clerical 
workers.°* 

Studies of the nature of those out- 
lined above are needed in part because 


Types of Occupational Mixes 


a SF € OBO =  ? 
- + 0 + + = 
- - 0 = + + 
+ + 0 - =—- + 


— Proportionately few members of a given occupational group 
+ Proportionately many members of a given occupational group 
0 Approximately equal proportions of the three occupational groups 


Whar do these various types of “oc- 
cupational mixes” mean to the family 
life of clerical workers—that is, parent- 
child relationships and husband-wife 
relationships—and to the behavior of 
their adolescents? More specifically, 
are cross-pressures*= on the parents 
more operative in one type of “mix” 
than in another? Do different mixes 
generate different kinds of cross-pres- 
sures? What types of intra-familial 
stresses are generated by what kinds of 
cross-pressures, and how do these 
stresses affect the behavior of the teen- 
ager? Is one type of “mix” more re- 
lated than others to delinquent be- 





51U. §. Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Census of Population: 1950, III, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1952, Chapter 4. Baltimore is mentioned 
only because the writer has the data for 
this city in his files. 


52E.g., spending for a middle class so- 
cial life, saving for a college education for 
the children, paying for middle class hous- 
ing, purchasing the other material symbols 
of middle class life, and providing spend- 
ing money for the teenager so that he in 
turn can compete for status in the teenage 
socio-cultural system which, with its radios, 
record players, records, clothing folkways, 
dating patterns, etc., represents a new con- 
sumer market increasingly being exploited 
in our economy. On this last point see 
Dwight W. McDonald, “A Caste, A Cul- 
ture, A Market,” The New Yorker, 34 
(November 22, 1958), pp. 57 ff., and 
«November 29, 1958), pp. 57 ff. 


we can not assume that explanations 
of working class delinquency will also 
apply to middle class delinquency.” 
Furthermore, to the degree that we 
come to grips with the latter we will 
likely shed light on sociological theory 
concerning such phenomena as social 
mobility in its various dimensions, 
stratification inconsistency, and its re- 
lationship to inter-personal stress and 
deviant behavior. 

The practical need for such research 
is also pressing.®® Accelerating techno- 





53 Although the writer places the em- 
phasis on the clerical workers he recognizes 
the need for studying the effect of the var- 
ious “mixes” on the families in other oc- 
cupational groups. For one ingenious at- 
tempt to study the effect of “occupational 
mix” see Reiss and Rhodes, op. cit. This 
research, however, deals only with the re- 
lationship of the “mix” to the incidence 
of delinquency among the youth of three 
occupational categories; it does not seek to 
get at the effect(s) of the “mix” on fami- 
ly relationships. It does add in one other 
important variable—the incidence of delin- 
quency in the residential areas of the vari- 
ous occupational groups. 


54 Cf. Merton, op. cit., p. 177. Also see 
footnote 37 above. And in a personal com- 
munication Ralph W. England, Jr., made 
the same point. 


55 One observer has noted that the ex- 
planation of the diffusion of delinquent 
patterns to middle class adolescents “ 
is one of the main tasks confronting com- 
munity sociologists.” Stein, op. cit., p. 252. 
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logical change as represented by auto- 
mation is likely to increase social mo- 
bility and stratification inconsistency, 
at least as far as the number of people 
affected is concerned. Some analyses of 
automation see it as tending to up- 
grade jobs,®* but one study raises seri- 
ous questions on this score.*’ There is 
also some evidence that the impact of 
automation on clerical and office work- 
ers may serve to increase the stress 
which is already part of their world.** 
Whatever view turns out to be correct 
it appears fairly safe to conclude that 
the further development and spread of 
automation will have major conse- 
quences for the stratification dimen- 
sions of both factory workers and 
white collar workers.*® 





56 Clyde E. Dankert, “Automation,” 
Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, 48 (Febru- 
ary, 1956), pp. 16-20; Arnold M. Rose, 
“Automation and the Future Society,’ Com- 
mentary, 21 (March, 1956), pp. 274-280; 
George P. Schultz and George B. Baldwin, 
Automation: A New Dimension to Old 
Problems, Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1955. 


57 James R. Bright, “Does Automation 
Raise Skill Requirements?” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, 36 (July-August, 1958), pp. 
85-98. Cf. results of installation of elec- 
tronic data processing in 20 offices in pri- 
vate industry. United States Dept. of Labor, 
Adjustments to the Introduction of Office 
Automation, Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960, pp. 3-6, 33-41. 
Also see U. S. Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, New Views on Automation: 
Papers Submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Automation and Energy Resources, 86th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, D 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 

58 Ida Russakoff Hoos, “When the Com- 
puter Takes Over the Office,” Harvard 
Business Review, 38 (July-August, 1960), 
pp. 102-112; Richard W. Riche and Wil- 
liam E. Albi, “Office Automation in the 
Federal Government,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, 83 (September, 1960), pp. 933-938. 

59 One student of labor takes the point 
of view that automation has had a greater 
impact on white collar work than on blue 
collar work. Jack Barbash, What’s Ahead 
for Labor, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, The University of 
Michigan, 1960, pp. 8-9. 


And it seems a reasonable guess to 
assume that the income revolution will 
continue.’ This factor together with 
a rapidly growing population and the 
increasing disorganization of our large 
central cities will likely spawn increas- 
ing numbers of new communities com- 
posed of people, who, although having 
similar incomes, are likely to reflect 
important subcultural differences in 
social class backgrounds. If middle 
class delinquency*' is not increasing at 
the present time it may well do so in 
the future unless we begin to study it. 
It would seem to be a fairly safe as- 
sumption to hold that middle class 
delinquency, like working class delin- 
quency, will not be reduced or held 
in check by conventional and common- 
sense social nostrums. 





60 E.g. a recent news dispatch summariz- 
ing a Bureau of the Census report notes 
“that after taking inflation into account 
median incomes [of families] rose from 
$4,000 to $5,400 .. . ” between 1947 and 
1959, and that in 1959 about 40 per cent 
of the nation’s families were in the $5,000 
to $10,000 bracket. “U. S. Family Incomes 
Increase in 12 Years,’ The New York 
Times (January 7, 1961), p. 22. 


61 This paper has obviously not been 
concerned with “complete” upward social 
mobility—that is, social mobility char- 
acterized by a relatively high degree of 
consistency among the several dimensions 
of stratification. However, it appears plausi- 
ble to hypothesize that even this phenome- 
non may be accompanied by tension and 
thus be productive of deviant behavior. 
Here is one instance where Merton’s model 
is perhaps deficient; in other words, con- 
forming behavior may generate deviance. 
To illustrate, the blue collar worker may 
become a white collar worker, learn middle 
class culture and gain social acceptance 
from the middle class, but his “successful” 
transition may require physical, emotional 
and economic “expenditures” that produce 
strain within himself and within the family 
unit which, in turn, produces deviant be- 
havior. And, one symptom of the tension 
within the family unit could well be de- 
linquent behavior on the part of the son. 
Cf. Melvin M. Tumin, “Some Unapplaud- 
ed Consequences of Social Mobility in a 
Mass Society,” Social Forces, 36 (October, 
1957), pp. 32-37, for other possible dys- 
functions of social mobility. 
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COMMENT ON “INITIAL INTER- 
ACTION OF NEWCOMERS IN AL- 
COHOLICS ANONYMOUS” 


To the Editor: 


In their article “Initial Interaction of 
Newcomers in Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
(Fall, 1960) John Lofland and Robert 
Lejeune report on an “experiment [which] 
consisted in sending six male agents [sic; 
graduate students in sociology] to A.A. open 
meetings where they posed as alcoholic 
newcomers” (p. 103). Several pages fur- 
ther on (pp. 107-08) the authors, demon- 
strating a keen sense for methodological 
specification, describe in detail the careful 
plans and elaborate pains they took to in- 
sure the successful perpetration of this ruse 
upon the membership of several A.A. 
branches in the New York area. Whereas 
Lofland and Lejeune appear, judging from 
the text of their article, blandly indifferent 
to the professional and ethical implications 
of their “research design’—indeed, there 
is nothing to suggest that they were per- 
turbed by anything other than its possible 
methodological shortcomings—I am certain 
that many readers of Social Problems will 
feel impelled, as did I, to take a decidedly 
different view of the matter. 

There is little need to dwell on the 
more narrowly professional issues occa- 
sioned by research strategies of this genre 
(i.e., those political ones having to do with 
the power and repute of sociologists to 
command access to persons and organiza- 
tions in furtherance of scholarly objectives) . 
Suffice it to say that the leaders and mem- 
bers of no corporate group, especially one 
imbued with a reformistic spirit of mission, 
can be reasonably expected to view such 
acts of premeditated deception with, to 
understate the case, indifference. To the 
extent to which A.A. is involved in broad 
scale, popular, undertakings to ameliorate 
the problem of alcoholism—and its involve- 
ment is obviously considerable—Lofland 
and Lejeune have done a potential dis- 
service to all future investigators who in 
the course of their investigations may want 
to enlist the cooperation of this organiza- 
tion. In short, their actions threaten to 
seriously contract the zone of research ac- 
cessibility to an important social problem. 
And, needless to say, the fact that the au- 
thors appeared to have been much less con- 
cerned with alcoholism or A.A. than with 
questions of social class interaction, in no 
way absolves them from the responsibilities 
owed colleagues who are and will be work- 
ing in this area. 

Beyond these practical considerations 
however, there looms the more ‘cogent is- 
sue of the character and extent of the soci- 
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ologist’s license to exempt himself from 
the expectations, common reciprocities and 
modus operandi of the persons and organi- 
zations to which he attaches himself in his 
role of participant-observer. I can only 
raise again the same kinds of disturbing, 
yet ever relevant, questions that many have 
raised before me. Is such license complete 
er partial? Enduring on all occasions, or 
terminal according to time, place and cir- 
cumstances? Contingent when studying 
“good” causes and institutions, but unin- 
hibited when studying “bad” ones? Equally 
applicable in whatever degree to the power- 
ful and powerless alike or, as a matter of 
expedience, of differential applicability? (A 
colleague has ventured the disquieting al- 
legation that while sociologists are as a rule 
scrupulous in setting forth their research 
auspices and purposes when making first- 
hand studies of such powerful groups as the 
military, labor unions and liberal profes- 
sions, they tend to be a good deal less con- 
scientious on this score when studying such 
powerless groups and aggregates as isolated 
religious cults, deviants of various kinds 
and anonymous respondents at every twenty- 
third household.) Convincing and unequi- 
vocal ethical standards of research conduct 
for our discipline do not easily follow from 
the mere posing of these questions. But it 
is with reference to them that actions of 
the type engaged in by Lofland and Le- 
jeune must somehow be weighed if sociolo- 
gists are ever to knowledgeably effect a 
moral integration between their roles as 
members of society and participant students 
of society. Otherwise, the delicate and in- 
escapable intertwining of these roles in 
field studies can too easily fall victim to 
accident, ignorance, opportunism and mis- 
appropriation by those outside the scholar- 
ly community who seek only to further 
private ends. 

More in an inductive spirit therefore, 
and without presuming to speak in behalf 
of formalized codes or widely accepted 
principles of research conduct—neither of 
which seems yet to exist—let me set forth 
the counts upon which I find this type of 
deception repugnant: 

1. The Total Denial of Voluntaristic 
Rights. Neither the A.A. branch mem- 
bers nor their leaders appear to have 
been given any choice in deciding wheth- 
er they did or did not wish to participate 
in the experiment. They were simply 
used. Not only were the concrete pur- 
poses of the study kept from them, but 
no attempt appears to have even been 
made to enlist their consent through 
such doubtfully venial appeals as “help- 
ing science” or “helping graduate stu- 
dents get through their assignments.’ 

2. The Tacit Disrespect Shown for 
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A.A.’s Values, Modes of Operation and 
Mission. We know enough about A.A., 
its ideology and the deep anguish of 
many of its members to, I would assume, 
recognize that “posing as alcoholic new- 
comers” (e.g., to feign “looking tense 
and uncomfortable,” to jiggle with hid- 
den stop watches when spoken to by a 
branch member, etc.) constitutes a trav- 
esty upon the organization’s identity. 
This is not to say, of course, that the 
sociologist is compelled to accept as 
truth the ideology by which the organi- 
zation represents itself to outsiders. But, 
it is a far cry from intellectually detach- 
ing oneself from an organization's values 
to engaging in acts which effectively 
make a mockery of them. And that these 
were open meetings of A.A. does not, in 
my estimation, justify treating so lightly 
the motivational and situational terms 
upon which A .A. recruits its members. 

3. Last, there is what some may treat 
as only a sentimental objection, but one 
which despite its elusiveness, I feel, 
comes closest to the heart of the matter. 
That is, in field situations in which the 
sociologist (or anthropologist) openly 
represents himself to his subjects for 
what he is (i.e., a person whose interest 
in them is professional rather than per- 
sonal) he unavoidably, and properly I 
would hold, invites unto himself the 
classic dilemma of compromising in- 
volvement in the lives of others. Filling 
him with gossip, advice, invitations to 
dinner and solicitations of opinion, they 
devilishly make it evident that whereas 
he may regard himself as the tabula rasa 
incarnate upon whom the mysteries of 
the group are to be writ, they can only 
see him as someone less detached and 
less sublime. There then’ foilows for 
many a fieldworker the unsettling recog- 
nition that, within very broad limits, it 
is precisely when his subjects palpably 
relate to him in his ‘out-of-research role’ 
self (or “presentation,” depending on 
one’s disassociative bent) that the raison 
d'etre for his ‘in-role’ self is most nearly 
realized; they are more themselves, they 
tell and “give away” more, they supply 
connections and insights which he would 
otherwise have never grasped. (One is 
tempted to conceive of this moral para- 
dox as sociologist’s original sin, although 
happily the benign interpositions of area 
sampling, pre-coded questionnaires and 
paid interviewers now spare more and 
more of us from suffering its pangs.) 

It is in large measure due to this in- 
eluctable transmutation of role postures 
in field situations that, when he later 
reports, the sociologist often experiences 
a certain guilt, a sense of having be- 


trayed, a stench of disreputability about 
himself; these, despite the covers, pseu- 
donyms and eletions with which he 
clothes his subjects. (Or, have I alone 
heard such “confessions” from fellow 
sociologists?) In an almost Durkheimian 
sense, I would hold that it is just and 
fitting that he be made to squirm so, be- 
cause in having exploited his non-sci- 
entific self (either deliberately or un- 

wittingly) for ends other than those im- 

mediately apprehended by his subjects 

he has in some significant sense violated 
the collective conscience of the com- 
munity, if not that of the profession. 

Now, the resort to calculated and 
whole-cloth deception of the type dis- 
cussed here does not of course escape the 
final terms of this dilemma which may 
unalterably be our lot. It does, however, 
escape the intermediate ones: the dis- 
covery that im vivo the participant re- 
search role becomes something, both, 
more and less than itself: the conscious 
opening up of self to the possibility of 
rebuttal, disaffection, divided loyalties, 
compromising attachments and difficult 
disclosures; the price of engagement as 
opposed to that of mere doing. And, it 
is ultimately in this sense that such ac- 
tions strike me as less than human, and 
hence unworthy of a discipline which, 
whatever else it represents itself as, also 
call itself by that name. 

In closing, may I suggest that it would 
be wholly fitting for a future issue of Social 
Problems to devote its pages to an airing 
of this, the sociologist’s, social problem. 

FRED DAVIS 
University of California 
San Francisco Medical Center 


To the Editor: 
REPLY TO DAVIS 


Mr. Davis’ letter is written in response 
to an experiment reported by Mr. Lejeune 
and myself, but it relates less to our work 
than to some general moral problems of 
performing sociological research. I will 
therefore address .ay comments to the 
broader argument in so far as it is possible 
to separate it from its confusing entangle- 
ment with his personal response to our 
report. 

If I may, there is one question specific 
to the experiment on which I would like 
to comment first. Mr. Davis writes that 
A.A. members will possibly be unhappy 
with our experiment and as a result make 
it difficult to get their cooperation ia future 
research. This is a conceivable outcome in 
any field research, and one upon which we 
always take a chance. Mr. Davis’ statement, 
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in this case, assumes two things, both of 
which are unlikely. First, that A.A. mem- 
bers will read the report and second, that 
they will be unhappy about what is re- 
ported. Concerning the former, the article 
was not written or reported to facilitate 
viewing by A.A. members; it is presented 
in scientific writing and appears in a pro- 
fessional journal, both of which very ef- 
fectively limit its audience. As to the latter, 
if some members do read it, it is not evi- 
dent that the reaction will be “indifferent,” 
or as Mr. Davis means, hostile. In fact, 
personally, quite contrary to Mr. Davis’ 

rsonal feelings, I judge the experiment to 
be favorable to A.A., and do not think that 
members will necessarily judge it any dif- 
ferently. In his concentration on method, 
Mr. Davis apparently failed to see the moral 
and ethical implications of the findings, 
which I personally regard as gratifying. Of 
course, my suppositions on this point may 
be incorrect. 

Moving to the more general issues, Mr. 
Davis is concerned with the character of 
sociologists’ obligations to the science and 
profession and most prominently with their 
obligations to others as persons. He states, 
correctly I believe, that in field research 
conflicts may arise among one’s roles as a 
scientist, professional and person.* His 
primary claim is that the science and pro- 
fession should help sociologists achieve a 
“moral integration between their roles” by 
establishing for them their personal con- 
ceptions of their obligations to others as 
persons. To facilitate such efforts, he pre- 
sents some of his own personal standards 
and moral dilemmas as candidates for trans- 
lation into professional cannons. 

It is generally agreed that our obliga- 
tion to science is the objective, full and 
unbiased execution and reporting of ob- 
servation. It is also generally agreed that 
our obligation to the profession is to con- 
duct research in ways that will not injure 
the general repute of the profession or 
thwart subsequent access to research settings 
and thus hinder the development of the 
discipline. In his letter, Mr. Davis does 
not confine himself to his duty of uphold- 
ing these obligations. He almost exclusive- 
ly devotes his attention to extra-scientific 
and extra-professional standards because 
they appear to be different than his own. 
We all recognize that such statements are 
not, and cannot, be made as a scientist or 
professional; they are simply not part of 
the legitimate criteria for judging research. 


Therefore, as scientists and professionals, - 


we have no reason to be concerned with Mr. 


* This division was suggested to me by 
Erving Goffman. 


Davis’ opinions of our personal moral 
standards; but this is not to say that per- 
sonal standards are unimportant, quite the 
reverse as I will indicate below. 

Beyond the fact that protestations like 
this are not relevant, except to one’s self, 
and that they are rather presumptuous, 
there is, for those who would persist, the 
important problem of ever generalizing a 
personal standard and bolding it nonviolate 
for the profession or, indeed, for one’s self. 

The difficulties involved in asserting im- 
mutable professional standards of conduct 
are clearly illustrated in Mr. Davis’ per- 
sonal standard that one should not study 
groups unless they know about it and give 
their permission. A professional rule to 
this effect would not only make for great 
past, present and future loss to the disci- 
pline, but would be an active violation of 
many people’s moral standards who think 
that there are some groups, such as pro- 
fessional crime and fascist groups, that 
should be studied whether they are asked 
and give permission or not. In other words, 
in accepting this rule, we could not study 
“bad” groups, which, as it happens, are 
also especially likely to be “groups that do 
not want to be studied.” Furthermore, con- 
ceivably, it might be important enough to 
the discipline to justify studying a group 
even though the particular group refuses. 
I suspect that Mr. Davis, in taking a second 
look, would agree. 

What actually seems to bother him about 
unknown observation, is the fact that A.A. 
is a “good” group and therefore should not 
be observed unknown. However, if we 
follow this modified principle we conclude 
with a kind of double standard of research 
methodology. In order to apply this as a 
professional rule we are in the curious posi- 
tion of requiring the profession to deter- 
mine which are the good and bad groups 
and to judge the morally appropriate meth- 
od. I doubt that many of us feel we would 
be justified in making this pronouncement 
on the spectrum of groups in the world 
(aside from the external political reper- 
cussions ) . 

I think that the same kind of morass of 
inconsistencies and embarrassing positions 
result from attempting to make any per- 
sonal standard a general professional ethic. 
Generalizing my own reasons dealing with 
the particular issue about A.A. above, we 
come out with the untenable general stand- 
ards that we should study groups that are 
not going to read the report and we should 
always write reports that will make the 
group happy. Indeed, even concerning the 
standard on which there is probably the 
most agreement—that one should not per- 
form research which will lower the repute 
of sociologists or will close an area—one 
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can think of situations where there are 
legitimate scientific or moral grounds for 
performing the research. 

None of this should be taken as sug- 
gesting there are not real and excruciating 
moral decisions for the person who is also a 
field sociologist or that he as a person has 
no moral obligations. I do suggest that our 
personal moral obligations and conflict of 
roles should not, and probably could not, 
be determined and/or solved by the in- 
tervention of the profession at large or 
other professionals speaking personally. '= is 
probably an inescapable and insoluble part 
of the attempt to be both a scientist and 
a person in human groups that one must 


suffer the pains so eloquently portrayed by 
Mr. Davis, and that he must make his 
personal moral decisions alone, based on 
the situation. In addition, it is also doubt- 
ful that any amount of pleading for others 
to adopt one’s own standards or prolonged 
demands to the profession for an edict of 
relief alters one’s own, or others’, personal 
dilemmas. The most legitimate and work- 
able solution for the profession would ap- 
pear to be the one we already have: each 
man works out, as best he can, his own, 
as Mr. Davis has so aptly captured it, 
“moral integration.” 

JOHN LOFLAND 
University of California, Berkeley 


REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1961 Annual Meeting of SSSP 

The SSSP annual meetings will be held 
at the Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on August 28th and 29th, pre- 
ceding the American Sociological Associ- 
ation sessions. The overall theme of the 
Program will be “Emerging Applied So- 
cial Sciences: Opportunities and Problems.” 
S. M. Miller is Program Chairman. 

In addition to programs and workshops 
arranged by the special problems commit- 
tees, there will be five panels about the 
basic theme: 

“The Contribution of Applied Sociology 

to General Sociology,” S. M. Miller, 


Brooklyn College and Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Chairman 

“The Social Science Practitioner and His 
Clients: Interactions and Impact,” 
Robert Boguslaw, Systems Develop- 
meat Corporation, Chairman 

“Case-Studies in Applied Social Science,” 
Herbert Shepard, Case Institute of 
Technology, Chairman 

“Public Policy and Applied Social Sci- 
ence,” Sol Levine, Harvard University, 
Chairman 

“The Social Responsibilities of Social 
Scientists,” Charles Page, Princeton 
University, Chairman 
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The Two-Way Mirror: National Status in 
Foreign Students’ Adjustment. By Rich- 
ard jT. Morris, with the assistance of 
Oluf M. Davidsen. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1960. xii + 
215 pp. $4.50. 


Clients are not necessarily grateful for 
what their benefactors do for them. Efforts 
to help and influence other countries 
through providing a college education for 
their students are not always accompanied 
by student respect or admiration for Amer- 
ica. 

This study, one of a series sponsored by 
the Committee on Cross-cultural Educa- 
tion of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, proceeds from a sociologically plausible 
hypothesis: Foreign students experience a 
severe status change upon arrival in the 
United States, which affects their image 
of America. A logically sound distinction 
is made between subjective, perceived and 
accorded national status. But none of these 
interrelated variables were found to be 
significantly related to student adjustment. 
This was operationally defined in terms of 
four types of indices: 


Favorableness to the United States 

Personal satisfaction with their stay 

Satisfaction with their education and 
training facilities 

Amount and kind of social contact 


The study tests the theoretical framework 
within which foreign students at universi- 
ties are generally dealt with. They are as- 
signed a special advisor charged with help- 
ing them “adjust.” They are invited to 
various social functions as “foreign stu- 
dents,” more as representatives of a foreign 
country than as individuals. When perform- 
ing such a role, they have reason to become 
aware of status differentials of their home- 
land. But none of these differentials seem 
to matter enough to affect the tendency of 
strangers in our social system to be re- 
garded as welcome as a wild card in poker. 
Students from Germany, while their na- 
tion’s status may be lower than that of 
France or Israel, have opportunities for 
meaningful social interaction in many so- 
cial strata. This fact may be related to the 
finding that many of the students talked 
about plans to carry out their life’s work 
in the United States in spite of the fact 
that they generally felt that their American. 
experience would help them in their career 
at home and they were optimistic about 
opportunities if they returned there. 

This study also will be of interest to 
survey methodologists. Much care was em- 
ployed to establish rapport, an area often 


neglected in attitude studies because of the 
complexity and expense of maximizing a 
subject’s willingness to be interviewed be- 
fore the data are obtained. However, con- 
siderable doubt remains regarding the sur- 
vey’s success in eliciting the opinion of 
foreign students on topics which they learn 
to handle like diplomats, persons whose 
role is to say mot what they think but what 
they regard as appropriate to the circum- 
stances. No “truth scale” index was includ- 
ed in the questionnaire to measure a re- 
spondent’s tendency to answer in terms of 
such latent survey objectives as pleasing the 
interviewer, pleasing the university or giv- 
ing public vent to criticism by expressing 
them more sharply towards an American 
interviewer than they would to their own 
countrymen. 

The study supports the hypothesis that 
national status is a poor predictor of in- 
dividual attitudes and expectations in a 
social system characterized by a high de- 
gree of specialization and mobility. 

JOSEPH W. EATON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Norway's Families: Trends, Problems, Pro- 
grams. By Thomas D. Eliot, Arthur Hill- 
man, and others. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 485 
pp. $8.00. 


This comprehensive and well-documented 
volume, which searches into the economic, 
political, and religious development of 
Norway for the influences which have 
shaped the society's “primary institution,” 
provides a stimulating introduction to a 
country concerning which little social sci- 
entific writing in English has previously 
been available. Combining thorough-going 
study of the family with a survey of the 
current family-related social problems and 
appraisal of the programs and policies of 
this Scandinavian welfare state, it recom- 
mends itself to experts in the three fields 
it covers. Each area gains much in depth 
and significance from the over-all scheme 
into which it is integrated. 

Thomas D. Eliot and Arthur Hillman, 
both mature scholars with long-term inter- 
est and experience in the family and wel- 
fare fields, were well qualified to undertake 
the preparation of such a volume. They 
have brought together a great array of val- 
uable empirical data, which is clearly pfe- 
sented in a form which permits its use for 
a variety of purposes. At home in the 
broad cultural-historical orientation of the 

“habitat study,” they have integrated the 


material by succinct, unlabored analysis. 
Work on the book was begun in 1950 

when both authors were Fulbright Fellow- 

ship grantees in Norway. During theif 
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stay they combed statistical sources, inter- 
viewed welfare officers, perused case records, 
and collected relevant documents. They also 
conducted some small-scale studies of their 
own to help fill in the gaps in existing 
material, or to validate it. The book relies 
heavily, however, on field studies and other 
research completed earlier by other scholars, 
much of which is summarized in special 
chapters written and signed by the in- 
dividuals, responsible for the original 
studies. The book is comprehensive, then, 
in the sense that it apparently covers all 
the most valuable material available on the 
Norwegian family (at least up to 1950 
when the newly organized but very active 
Department of Sociology and Institute of 
Social Research at Oslo University had 
hardly begun its work). 


The early sections of the book which 
present cultural, demographic and _ institu- 
tional analysis of the Norwegian family 
(representing roughly half of the book) 
are particularly valuable. They help to fill 
in a conspicuous deficiency in cross-cultural 
material on the family. The family in ad- 
vanced western European nations has been 
largely neglected by both sociologists and 
anthropologists, in spite of the valuable 
comparisons it affords. Norway’s Families 
demonstrates, that by narrowing the focus 
to cultures more nearly like out own than 
those usually studied, the variables affect- 
ing reactions to urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and increased mobility become more 
readily discernible. It is to be hoped that 
studies of the family in other European 
nations will shortly be forthcoming. 

From the point of view of the student 
of social problems the volume makes a 
further contribution by demostrating that 
social problems are most intelligibly ap- 
proached through a preliminary study of 
the society as a whole, particularly of nor- 
mal family life. Here the family-related 
social problems which are discussed fall 
into place in the perspective of a generally 
vigorous and thriving life. Pre-Christian 
and other cultural elements already familiar 
to the reader, moreover, help to explain 
such form of deviance as out-of-wedlock 
situations. 

The first of the three sections on the 
family, “The Span of a Century” provides 
historical perspective on the modern Nor- 
wegian family. In contrasting family life 
one hundred years ago with that of today, 
material collected by Le Play, who included 
a Norwegian industrial community in his 
famous series of household monographs, 
and by Eilert Sundt, pioneer Norwegian 
student of courtship custom and social class, 
supply information on the earlier period. 
A final integrating chapter uses the “habitat 


study” framework to analyze the environ- 
mental and historical forces which have 
shaped Norwegian society. The authors 
even hazard suggestions as to the influences 
which have helped to mould the Norwegian 
national character, distinguished as it has 
been, especially in the national reaction to 
Nazi occupation, by such traits as dignity, 
calm, and discipline. 


The second section, ‘Present Day 
Homes” presents a series of chapters by 
scholars who conducted field studies in 
representative Norwegian community set- 
tings: the rural family homestead, a cen- 
tral Norwegian mountain community, and 
an industrial community. Interesting varia- 
tions in status-role definitions, methods of 
child-rearing, and use of leisure time are 
revealed. A final chapter, on “Middle and 
Upper-Class Homes” based on findings of 
Eliot and Hillman helps to round out the 
material. 

A third section “The Organization of 
Family Life’ includes chapters on demo- 
graphic norms and trends, the status of 
women, child management (written by a 
Norwegian psychologist) and courtship and 
morals. Data gathered by a recent Nor- 
wegian Gallup poll, by means of a special 
questionnaire distributed by Eliot and Hill- 
man, and from newspaper articles and 
other sources, prove that attitudes are in 
a state of flux in Norway. There is con- 
siderable controversy as to the proper role 
for women, as to the most desirable meth- 
ods of raising children, and as to acceptable 
pre-marital codes. Interestingly enough, the 
Nazi occupation tended to accelerate the 
move towards more permissive methods of 
child-rearing, since it led the Norwegians 
to fear that authoritarian methods might 
be responsible for the type of sadism and 
neuroticism they confronted among the 
Nazis. 

With this substantial background on the 
Norwegian family as a foundation, the 
fourth section “Family Distortions and 
their Treatment” moves into the social 
problem sphere. Illegitimacy, alcoholism, 
and divorce have been the chief concern 
of the society, and have led to special 
measures. The Castberg laws aim to give 
maximum protection to the out-of-wedlock 
child. The temperance board works in 
close cooperation with the family welfare 
board to rehabilitate the alcoholic. The 
Marriage court tries to stem the rising 
divorce rate by meditating between would- 
be divorces, but without any more than 
superficial couselling. In the absence of 
psychiatrically-oriented case work, special 
needs and maladjustments of families are 
granted “commonsense” economic-social 
treatment. 
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The final section “protective Institutions 
and Community Services” covers in seven 
chapters a variety of governmental and 
private programs and policies. One is de- 
voted to the comprehensive system of social 
insurance and family allowances, which 
parallels closely the British and the Swedish 
systems. Another on the housing program 
outlines some of the daring innovations 
contributed by planners and architects 
which have helped reduce the still pressing 
shortage. Other chapters cover the role of 
the church, sex-social and family life edu- 
cation (and the objections it has aroused), 
the control of venereal disease, and the pro- 
tection of family health. 

Norway's Families might be most closely 
compared with Alvah Myrdal’s Nation and 
Family, first published some twenty years 
ago, which covers for Sweden some of the 
same material included here for Norway. 
Myrdal’s study, however, focusses more 
sharply on economic and demographic 
aspects of the family, and the relation of 
welfare provisions to the nation’s popula- 
tion policy. Norway's Families, with its 
rich store of cultural material, is more 
broadly sociological. It helps establish the 
continued usefulness of studies, which, 
rather than pursuing any precise methodo- 
logical or theoretical aim, use a general 
historical-cultural framework to build up 
basic understandings. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 
Wilson College 


The Waste Makers. By Vance Packard. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1960. 340 pp., $4.50. 


Time was, not so long ago, when soci- 
ologists and economists agreed that scarcity 
was the prime social menace and that 
abundance was a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. Although it was generally con- 
ceded that economic well-being was a con- 
dition rather than the definition of the good 
life the discussion was animated by the con- 
viction that detailed consideration of more 
esoteric problems could be profitably post- 
poned until that distant day when common 
men commanded an adequate supply of 
consumers goods and knew some measure 
of financial security. Now, since the achieve- 
ment of opulence is no longer a remote 
contingency a new generation of social 
critics has been engaged in documenting 
the perplexities of the Age of Plenty. In 
the contemporary demonology Wall Street 
has long since been replaced by Madison 
Avenue. But if Madison Avenue is the 
Apollo of the affluent society, surely Vance 
Packard is its Cassandra. 

First in The Hidden Persuaders. then in 
The Status Seekers, and now in The Waste 
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Makers, the most successful popularizer of 
his day has warned and scolded the middle 
class. He has informed them that the 
manipulators have conspired and virtually 
succeeded in dictating public taste, life 
styles, and the goals of social mobility. The 
most persistent theme in all his books is 
that the most attractive features of the 
Protestant Ethic—individualism, asceticism, 
craftsmanship—are no longer cherished val- 
ues in America. Barring economic catastro- 
phe and a decline in the book market we 
may now look forward to Packard’s The 
Free Loaders, on the abuses of the expense 
account, The Complacent Commuters on 
high jinks in suburbia, The Leisure Seizers, 
on loafing and inviting your soul, and The 
Rebot Society, a two-pronged attack on au- 
tomation and social conformity. 

The argument of The Waste Makers is 
that once an economy has achieved wide- 
spread diffusion of consumers good it has 
a tendency to try to maintain its prosperity 
through the sale of replacements, the in- 
troduction of new models, and through 
encouraging the purchase of more than one 
item. Accordingly, producers and advertisers 
are tempted to create a series of strategies 
designed to induce the consumer to de- 
velop the “throwaway” spirit, to pursue 
hedonistic goals, to engage in undisciplined 
installment buying, and to reproduce his 
kind. At the same time manufacturing en- 
terprises deliberately plan a program of 
obsolescence in product quality and de- 
sirability. The result is massive waste in 
human and economic resources. Packard's 
program of resistance includes birth control, 
the private reaffirmation of Protestant vir- 
tues, the rejection of “ardent materialism,” 
and the diversion of more resources to the 
public sector of the economy. 

Since all of this already embodies the 
conventional wisdom of the Faculty Club, 
the really intriguing question raised by The 
Waste Makers is why so few academics 
genuinely approve of Vance Packard's 
brand of popularized social history. The 
reasons are partially venal. The author is 
a journalist, not really a member of the 
guild, and his demonstrated ability to con- 
vert sacred activity into cash value is viewed 
as an affront. Moreover, Packard's use of 
simple declarative sentences inadvertently 
reveals the simple-mindedness of some re- 
vered social science formulations. Part of 
the antipathy to Packard’s work is aesthetic. 
He writes in a sort of gee-whiz style paus- 
ing to marvel at what everybody knows; 


“he is apparently incapable of producing a 


single felicitous turn of phrase, and his 
prose sometimes trembles at the edge of 
pathos: (“In a restaurant in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, I overhead a businessman, with 
tears in his eyes, tell his wife he had de- 
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cided to abandon his business because his 
employees were goofing off so badly that 
he could not get a decent day’s work out 
of them.”) Of much greater import is that 
once Mr. Packard is in the process of de- 
veloping a thesis he will not be deterred 
by qualifications or negative instances. As a 
consequence the real privations of large 
segments of our population are mentioned 
only in passing and the role of the military 
establishment as a waste maker is largely 
ignored. 

But since The Waste Makers is a valu- 
able compendium of contemporary disaf- 
fections there is reason to believe that Vance 
Packard, like other popularizers before him, 
will achieve a certain clandestine influence. 
Like Wells, van Loon, Durant, and Chase 
he will doubtlessly be condemned in pub- 
lic and furtively consulted in private. 

MARVIN BRESSLER 
New York University 


Race: Individual and Collective Behavior. 
Edited by Edgar T. Thompson and 
Everett C. Hughes. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1958. X + 619 pp. $7.50. 


In reviewing this “Reader,” I am some- 
what embarrassed because my name is 
mentioned on the flyleaf along with nine 
other “advisors” and it might seem, there- 
fore, that my review is likely to turn out 
to be partisan in nature. As a matter of 
fact, I had no influence on the selection 
and organization of the material and I 
must say that I would have edited the 
book differently. 

The guiding idea of the book, to look 
upon “race” chiefly as a problem of col- 
lective behavior, makes sense from the point 
of view of the educator, but it is of dubious 
scholarly validity because it omits considera- 
tion of “race” under the aspects of physical 
anthropology, human ecology and _ social 
stratification, all of which must be con- 
sidered antecedent to any social-psychologi- 
cal treatment of the subject. Moreover, the 
organization and content of the readings 
do not even seem to reflect such a treat- 
ment. To be sure, four of the eight major 
sections in which the materials are grouped, 
namely, “The Need to Know Who We 
Are,” “The Idea of Race,” “Race Conflict” 
and “Race and Human Nature,” contain 
chiefly contributions of a psychological char- 
acter, but four others, namely, “Race and 
Region,” “The Ecology of Race Relations,” 
“Status and Change” and “The Study and 
Centrol of Race Relations” lean toward 
the structural side. Consequently, one would 
have to say that the title is not entirely 
indicative of the content. 

Strengths and weaknesses are curiously 
mixed in this “Reader.” It is meritorious to 


consider “race” as an idea rather than a 
fact, but the idea should not be left un- 
defined. Obviously, race relations are in- 
volved when group attributes are believed 
to be immutable and when individuals 
belonging to such groups are judged in 
accordance with fixed attributes, regardless 
of whether the group in question consti- 
tutes a biological “race” or not. It may be 
an ethnic group, linguistically, religiously 
or otherwise defined, or it may be a group 
with marked physical traits, such as a dif- 
ferent pigmentation of skin. The “idea” 
underlying the “relations” may remain con- 
stant while the traits which are believed 
to differentiate one group from another 
vary; but this is nowhere clearly stated. 
Another asset of the book is that it opens 
windows on many areas of the world and 
thrs frees the study of race and culture 
contacts from the parochialism with which 
it is often afflicted. But the advantage is 
nullified by the fact that most of the selec- 
tions were written before 1945. The prob- 
lems which arose on the international scene 
in the 1950’s and the numerous desegre- 
gation studies by American sociologists in 
the same period, are not represented. 

Many of the selections contained in the 
“Reader” make interesting reading, as for 
instance the piece on “The City and Race 
Relations,” by Masuoka or the one on 
“India,” by Spears. Some of the best selec- 
tions are concentrated in the section on 
“The Ecology of Race Relations,’ where 
such concepts as “succession,” “segregation,” 
“symbiosis” and others are aptly illustrated. 
This is remarkable because that section is 
structural, not psychological, in character, 
hence out of tune with the main proposi- 
tion of the book. On the other hand, the 
regional selections, regardless of their in- 
dividual merit, are merely random samples 
from places around the globe; they do not 
offer a classification of race and culture 
contacts in terms of regional differentiation. 
Several pieces from the pen of the two 
editors are much to the point, as are con- 
tributions stemming from such masters as 
George Herbert Mead and Robert Redfield. 
But others, like the pieces by Freeman and 
Spengler, are confusing. The assumption 
that an author like Houston St. Chamber- 
lain can help the student “to question con- 
ventional knowledge on the subject of race” 
seems outright naive; the opposite assump- 
tion, that he may tend to confirm the stu- 
dent in his worst prejudices, would have 
been more in keeping with facts. Generally, 
very many of the adaptations come in bits 
and snippets, so that the reader is rudely 
cut short at the very moment when his 
interest begins to be aroused. 

A few words must be said about Negroes 
and Jews because the treatment of these 
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two groups is a touchstone of adequacy in 
the field of race relations. Concerning 
Negroes, the selections are those of a liberal 
Southerner who gallantly strives to gain 
an understanding of what to him is both 
a familiar phenomenon and the challenge 
of the unknown. Hence, the uncanny, the 
ominous and the heartrendingly frustrating 
aspects of Negro-White relations are well 
represented, as in pieces by Du Bois, Sanc- 
ton, Park and others, while the self-assertive 
“New Negro” is only faintly indicated. Sim- 
ilarly,'the Jewish sections describe the mar- 
ginality, the self-hatred and the ethno- 
centrism of Jews, but not their structural 
position in the larger society nor their 
positive contribution to civilization. Why 
scholars like Kurt Lewin and Joshua Trach- 
tenberg are disregarded in favor of a dis- 
gusting perversity like Budd Schulberg’s 
“Which Brother Is the Jew?” is incompre- 
hensible. In the case of Jews as well as of 
Negroes, it appears that the minorities 
themselves are chiefly to be blamed for the 
prejudice which they encounter. At any 
rate, many of the pieces on Negroes and 
Jews are strangely dated. We have moved 
quite a distance beyond Du Bois, Reuter, 
Goldenweiser and Wirth in the last two 
decades. 

The book has no index, but it is hand- 
somely printed and contains an extensive 
and useful bibliography. However, the very 
richness of its content, together with the 
lack of generalization or summarization by 
the editors, makes the book both unsuitable 
as a text and bewildering to lay readers. 
Students of sociology and practitioners in 
race relations may find it stimulating as 
reading material, but it will make them 
wistful for a book about race and culture 
contacts which would be both rich in cor- 
tent and clear in concept. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Yeshiva University 


Families in Treatment. By Erika Chance. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc. 1959, xviii, 
234 pp. $5.50. 


In the preface of her book, Dr. Chance, 
a clinical psychologist, states three goals 
she wishes to achieve. “First I want to pre- 
sent the case history of a research project 
which might illustrate some difficulties and 
advantages in closer collaboration bet.veen 
clinicians and researchers. The second goal 
was to report clinical and research findings 
about phenomena which are generally con- 
sidered crucial to psychotherapy. Lastly, I 
hoped to add to the body of scientific 
knowledge about families in treatment” p. 
vii. 

The author first discusses the. fact that 
personal experience, as well as changes in 
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the clinical field have strengthened her 
conviction that some of the problems of 
psychotherapy may be answered from the 
results of empirical research on the thera- 
peutic setting, and on role relations between 
the patient, people important to the pa- 
tient, and the therapist. 

The author next comments upon the dis- 
tinctive differences in orientation between 
the researcher and the clinician. The writer's 
presentation of this point is standard, how- 
ever, some readers might take exception to 
the fact that Dr. Chance tends to emphasize 
the bifurcation of interest between the 
clinician and the researcher to the point 
of neglecting some important similarities. 
The reviewer takes exception to Dr. 
Chance’s point that the clinician tends to 
work with one theory while the researcher 
is prone to be more eclectic. This is not 
a matter of differences in training but a 
matter of personal “tastes.” The clinician, 
like the researcher, must interpret the 
single case as some function of a general 
class of phenomena. 

Professor Chance views interpersonal re- 
lations as the focal point for investigation. 
These relationships are classified into four 
dimensions: negative active, negative pas- 
sive, positive active and positive passive 
relations. In the writer's words, “semi- 
structural interviews with members of the 
patient-family analyzed by this method 
made it possible to describe the role pat- 
terns which characterize the father’s, the 
mother’s, and the child’s concern” (p. 50.) 
This procedure of analysis is aimed at the 
description of role-constellations in terms 
of the proportion of the total concern de- 
voted to a given kind of relationship by 
each member of the family in his own 
interpersonal experience. An attempt was 
made to overcome the inability of this pro- 
cedure to tap unconscious experience by 
contrasting patient behavior in the con- 
fiding situation of treatment with a specially 
constructed test situation. During the third, 
sixteenth, and the thirtieth treatment ses- 
sions data were collected from the patients 
and the therapists. The therapists made 
predictions about the patients’ interpersonal 
relations from patient self-ratings and des- 
criptions of their social relations during 
therapy. Data on the patients’ views of the 
therapist were also collected. 

The remainder of the book is primarily 
devoted to a discussion of case study ma- 
terial and presentations of portions of the 
data illustrative of the changes that families 


_in treatment undergo. Emphasis is placed 


upon the proposition that an outstanding 
characteristic of malfunctioning patient- fam- 
ilies is that parents tend to project their 
own needs and conflicts into their views of 
their children. 
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In the reviewer's opinion, this book 
would have been strengthened if the ex- 
tensive data reported in the appendices 
had been incorporated into the text of the 
book. A more detailed coverage of some 
of the issues involved and the research pro- 
cedures used also would have been helpful. 

Some readers may feel that Dr. Chance 
has been unduly restrictive in her con- 
ceptualization of interpersonal relations. A 
more formal presentation of role theory, 
perhaps along the lines of Neal Gross’s 
formulation, would have made the book 
more useful to sociologists. 

Professor Chance is to be complimented 
for tackling a problem too long neglected 
by psychologists and sociologists alike. 

RICHARD L. MEILE 
University of Washington 


The Social Epidemiology of Mental Dis- 
orders. By E. Gartly Jaco. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. vi + 228 
pp. $3.50. 


In procedure, this investigation probably 
comes as close as is realistically possible to 
meeting the need for a study of the “true” 
incidence of mental illness. It is an ener- 
getic venture. The study group consists of 
all residents of Texas diagnosed as psychotic 
and treated for the first time either in a 
mental hospital or by a private psychiatrist 
during 1951 and 1952. The incidence of 
psychosis is studied in relation to a number 
of demographic, ecological, and socio-eco- 
nomic variables. 

The discussion of method is sketchy and 
it is not possible to evaluate completely 
many of the research operations. For ex- 
ample, the description of case selection 
procedures does not include a consideration 
of the accuracy and reliability of hospital 
record information and psychiatrists’ reports 
of whether or not patients had been treat- 
ed previously for mental illness. Since such 
data as education are available only in some 
52 per cent of the cases, the completeness 
of information about treatment experiences 
may be questioned. 

The extent to which various data are ab- 
sent is an interesting point in itself. For 
example, although education is available 
for only about one-half of the patients, a 
summation of the figures on page 146 in- 
dicates that occupation was ascertained in 
95 per cent of the cases. Jaco suggests that 
Private psychiatrists, at least in Texas, are 
particularly remiss about obtaining educa- 
tional data from their patients. One hypo- 
thesis he did not consider is that occupa- 
tion in comparison with education is a bet- 
ter predictor of patient’s income, a fact that 
may be of some concern to the practitioner. 

The findings themselves are most inter- 


esting. From the standpoint of demonstrat- 
ing that there are social correlates of mental 
illness, however, they are somewhat dis- 
quieting. Jaco does find relationships be- 
tween psychosis and age, sex, marital status, 
cultural background, urban-rural residence, 
and economic region of residence. But the 
two variables most often used as illustra- 
tions of social differentials—social class and 
migration—are not correlated with inci- 
dence of psychosis. Jaco suggests that the 
Malzberg study failed to distinguish be- 
tween “transients” and “migrants,” and 
that this explains the differences in find- 
ings. His failure to speculate about the 
lack of relationship between psychosis and 
either education or occupation represents 
a conspicuous and undesirable omission. 

A serious blunder is his literal interpre- 
tation of the null hypotheses posed at the 
inception of the study. For example, in the 
case of education, he reports “. . . the 
highest rates were found for those having 
no education, followed by those who obtain 
some degree of college training, after which 
came in order those with 5 to 8 years, 9 
to 12 years, and 1 to 4 years.” On this 
basis, he rejects the null hypothesis that 
the probability of acquiring a psychosis is 
random or the same for all individuals in 
the population. It is incorrect to assume 
that all one needs is statistically significant 
differences between groups in order to re- 
ject the null hypthesis. Implicit in its re- 
jection is the existence of an orderly rela- 
tionship between variables—unsystematic 
differences between adjacent categories are 
not enough. Consequently, the summary 
statement that, with the exception of inter- 
state migration, statistically significant dif- 
ferences were exhibited on all character- 
istics is misleading. 

Despite these and other criticisms that 
can be made of the study and its write-up, 
it presents a set of important findings. This 
review is so critical because Jaco’s research 
does represent an important contribution 
to the social epidemiology of mental dis- 
orders. It is, by virtue of its potential status 
as a major study, deserving of a most 
careful scrutiny. 

HOWARD E. FREEMAN 
Brandeis University 


The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. By E. 
M. Jellinek. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Millhouse Press, 1960. ix + 246 pp. 
$6.00. 


In 1957 the Christopher D. Smithers 
Foundation more or less commissioned Jel- 
linek to carry out a world-based sampling 
of attitudes toward the concept of alco- 
holism as a disease. This is his report. 

Jellinek tells us that it “went against his 
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grain” to accept as a title for his book the 
disease concept of alcoholism, preferring 
to write of the “disease conception,” which 
in effect he does. He also rather tartly lets 
it be known that the disease conception is 
no new approach but rather an idea that 
goes back at least to the 18th century. 

That no agreement now exists as to the 
meanings both of disease and of alcoholism 
does not seem to ruffle the author. He 
spends no more than two pages discussing 
the nature of disease and then passes on 
with the comment that the lack of such a 
definition has not prevented “splendid 
progress” in the field of medicine. Physi- 
cians “know what belongs in their realm.” 
These last assertations have a rather strange 
sound, to say the least, in the light of the 
almost classic failures of the medical pro- 
fession in treating alcoholism. 

Jellinek dryly observes that collaboration 
between different scientists concerned with 
research on alcoholism has not gone beyond 
the nodding stage prescribed by the eti- 
quette of interdisciplinary relations. He 
chides an unnamed sociologist for trying 
to sociologize physiology but equitably ad- 
mits the great influence of social and eco- 
nomic factors on drinking patterns and 
even on the clinical picture of alcoholism. 
The real task, he says, is to discover some 
common element in various disciplinary 
conceptions of alcoholism which will bring 
them into a common family of problems. 

The author is peculiarly fitted by his 
familiarity with drinking in European set- 
tings to broaden the perspective on alco- 
holism. This he does forthwith by propos- 
ing the definition of alcoholism as “any use 
of alcoholic beverages that causes damage 
to the individual or society or both.” This 
has the merit of removing misty disagree- 
ments clouding the term and opens the 
way for definitions of drinking which will 
subsume French, Finnish and other cul- 
tural variants of alcoholism together with 
the Anglo-Saxon varieties. 

More specifically, five different “species” 
of alcoholism are identified and classified 
by reference to letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet: Alpha, Beta. Gamma, Delta and Epsi- 
lon. These are differentiated by the presence 
or absence of “loss of control,” “inability to 
abstain,” medical complications such as 
polyneuropathy or cirrhosis, withdrawal 
symptoms, physical or psychological de- 
pendence, progressive involvement and pe- 
riodicity of indulgence. 

It seems clear that Jellinek’s orientation 


is primarily medical and he seems to be ~ 


searching for kinds of pathological entities. 
Yet his central hypothesis of addiction does 
reckon in a large way with the interaction 
of societal and other factors. Thus he poses 
that addiction in a society which is in- 
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tolerant of large daily alcohol consumption 
requires high physical or psychological vul- 
nerability of the individual, and converse- 
ly societal tolerance of heavy alcohol in- 
take makes small vulnerabilities significant. 

A great portion of the book is given 
over to a critical review of research and 
other literature, which at times is a little 
tedious. It closes with a chapter of discus- 
sion on attitudes towards the idea of alco- 
holism as an illness in various nations of 
the world. Two appendices are included to 
illustrate contrasting moral and disease con- 
ceptions of alcoholism. 

Jellinek writes with a style that is didac- 
tic at times, and some of his freewheeling 
generalizations about the drinking of whole 
nations are apt to strike the cautious social 
scientist as bordering on the flamboyant. 
Yet he is informed, erudite and thought 
provoking. In summary: a competent job 
on a subject badly in need of clarification. 

EDWIN M. LEMERT 
University of California at Davis 


Alcoholism: An Interdisciplinary Approach. 
Edited by David J. Pittman. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 
1959. XVIII + 96 pp. $3.75. 


This compact volume records the pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Conference on 
Community Mental Health sponsored by 
the Social Science Institute, Washington 
University. The first portion of the book 
contains five original papers which sum- 
marize the current state of ctiological re- 
search on alcoholism in the academic fields 
of physiology, psychology, psychiatry and 
sociology. The second, much shorter section, 
consists of five additional papers based upon 
discussions of the conference groups 
planned to suggest new research leads in 
several topical areas: interdisciplinary com- 
munication, animal behavior, psychology, 
social psychiatry and medical sociology. 
Sixteen specialists in their fields contributed 
to the proceedings; of these three were 
sociologists. 

The summaries of etiological research ate 
selective rather than exhaustive surveys of 
literature in the fields. With one exception, 
bibliographic references are limited to 
items presumably chosen to brief conferees 
outside the field of the authors of the pa- 
pers. This is not inconsistent with the na- 
ture of such a conference, but it is not too 
satisfying to the specialist reader of the 
book. 

That the “interdisciplinary approach” 
jelled in this conference is not apparent 
from reading the papers. This is candidly 
admitted in some of the discussion group 
summaries. All tended to agree that inter- 
disciplinary research is a good thing but 
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there was little agreement on how to go 
about it. The lack of commonly accepted 
definitions, mutual unintelligibility of disci- 
plinary jargons, identity conflicts, and “pres- 
tige barriers” were among the things noted 
as blocks to team research between disci- 
plines. While a few participants thought 
these might be overcome, others believed 
significant contributions would continue to 
come from within rather than between 
fields, stimulated perhaps by informal cross 
field awareness afforded by conferences such 
as this one. 

The suggestions for future research tend- 
ed to bear out this last conclusion. Gen- 
erally the soundest proposals were those 
germane to the discipline of the persons 
making them. The sociologists were highly 
competent in assessing their own areas but 
perhaps were less impressive than other 
specialists in the number and attractiveness 
of their cross disciplinary proposals. 

Some of the topics recommended for 
further research were: more extensive ana- 
lytical studies of alcoholism rates in cul- 
tural groups, more use of the natural his- 
tory concept, d Terential behavioral re- 
sponses to alcohol, phenomenological analy- 
sis of histories of alcoholics, more longi- 
tudinal studies, epidemiological studies of 
“high risk” populations, more experiments 
with animal learning, development of a 
test for alcoholism, search for “hidden” 
groups of alcoholics, studies of occupation 
and alcoholism, development of models for 
studying dependency needs of alcoholics, 
family studies, comparative metabolic stud- 
ies to determine resistance to diseases of 
alcoholism and the relation of psychiatric 
illness to subsequent alcoholism. 

EDWIN M. LEMERT 
University of California at Davis 


ALCOHOL IN ITALIAN CULTURE: 
Food and Wine in Relation to Sobriety 
Among Italians and Italian-Americans. 
By Giorgio Lolli, Emidio Serianni, Grace 
M. Golder and Pierpaolo Luzzatto-Fegiz. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press and 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1958. xv + 140 
pp. $4.00. 


This, the third in a series of monographs 
published by the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, substantially contributes to the 
body of information concerning cross-cul- 
tural differences in the use of beverage 
alcohol. 

The authors address themselves to the 
general question of why in some societies 
the almost universal use of beverage alcohol 
has no serious consequences, while less 
widespread drinking in other societies raises 
many problems. More specifically, they seek 


to isolate factors which may account for 
the relatively low alcoholism rates in Italy. 

The bulk of the book is taken up by 
the first of two parts which compares a 
group consisting of 247 adult Italians liv- 
ing in Rome, with a group of 251 adult 
first-, second- and third-generation Italian- 
Americans living in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. The two groups were roughly matched 
with respect to health, age, sex and other 
factors. All subjects were volunteers and 
efforts were made to assure that the three 
major divisions of Italy—Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern—were represented. 

Guided by a “Freudian-inspired,” “dy- 
namic psychological” orientation, the in- 
vestigators collected a wide variety of in- 
formation by means of a dietary diary kept 
by the subject for seven days, and by inter- 
views. Data were collected on the subject's 
sociocultural characteristics, his physical ana 
mental health, his drinking and eating 
habits; and special attention was paid to 
the intake of fluids including beverage al- 
cohol. Information was also collected con- 
cerning earliest drinking experiences, pres- 
ent drinking patterns and other attitudinal 
and behavioral phenomena. 

Part II of the volume reports a survey 
based on a stratified sample (N=1453) of 
the adult population of Italy and focuses on 
the consumption of and attitudes toward 
milk and wine. Although the sampling pro- 
cedures of the investigation reported in 
Part I leave something to be desired the 
findings of Part I draw support from those 
presented in Part II where the sampling 
is more defensible. Confidence in the ob- 
served differences between Italian and 
Italian-Americans is enhanced also by the 
findings that first-generation Italian-Ameri- 
cans generally fall between Italians and sec- 
ond- and third-generation Italian-Americans. 

Beyond supporting existing evidence that 
the drinking patterns of Italian-Americans 
are more extreme than those of Italians, 
the work shows that the two groups also 
differ with respect to numerous physical, 
psychological, sociocultural, behavioral and 
attitudinal measures. Although a casual con- 
nection between some of these measures and 
drinking behavior often seems a reasonable 
inference, this is not demonstrated. 

The difficulty lies in the conceptual ori- 
entation. It seldom indicates what associa- 
tions to expect, nor does it permit a mean- 
ingful interpretation of the relationships 
which are observed. For example, considera- 
ble detailed information was obtained con- 
cerning eating habits. Efforts were made to 
measure precisely the daily intake of cal- 
ories, minerals, vitamins, fats and so on, 
and although one entire chapter of the 
volume’s twelve chapters was devoted to 
comparing the two study groups on these 
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measures little effort was made to interpret 
the findings. 

The nature of the theoretical thinking 
underlying the study is best indicated in 
these words of the authors: : through 
the application of widely accepted princi- 
ples of dynamic psychology, it is possible 
to trace the development of those factors 
which ultimately contribute to the normal 
or deviant eating and drinking behavior of 
the adult . . . a psychodynamic, Freudian- 
inspired interpretation is the most satisfac- 
tory for analyzing those events which, start- 
ing with early infancy, lead to contem- 
porary behavior. It encompasses all physio- 
logical, psychological, social, ethical and 
religious factors. It makes possible the ade- 
quate evaluation of the physiological events 
which affect normal or abnormal behavior 
of many kinds, including nutritional be- 
havior” (p. 5-6). 

It is La that this line of 
thinking lead the investigators, “. . . to 
gather as much information as possible” 
(p. 6). However, there was no real test 
of the orientation if, indeed, it is testable. 
Some awareness of this is indicated by the 
author's statement that “dynamic psycholo- 
gy is, to a large extent, Ny with 
clear-cut definitions” (p. 92). Some com- 
monsense thinking could hardly have failed 
to yield more economy in data collection 
and to have provided a more useful frame- 
work for interpreting the findings. 

Although readers who seek an illustra- 
tion of a systematic conceptual framework 
composed of clearly defined concepts and a 
demonstration of its value for the parsi- 
monious collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of data will be disappointed, those 
who seek evidence of cross-cultural varia- 
tions in drinking and eating behavior as 
well as cross-cultural variations in possibly 
related physiological, attitudinal, sociocul- 
tural and behavioral phenomena will find 
much of value in this carefully gathered 
collection of observations. 

HAROLD A. MULFORD 
University of lowa, lowa City 


DRINKING AND INTOXICATION: Se- 
lected Readings in Social Attitudes and 
Controls. Edited by Raymond G. Mc- 
Carthy. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Center 
of Alcohol Studies and The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1959. xvii + 455 pp. 
$7.50. 


The reader who seeks a general orienta- 
tion to current knowledge concerning the 
historical, social, psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of man’s use of beverage 
alcohol as well as material bearing on con- 
trol efforts, will find this volume a well 
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selected collection of readings. Although 
the editor makes no attempt to present the 
selections in a systematic framework or to 
develop a particular point of view his brief 
introduction to each Part of the book lends 
perspective to the articles which follow. 
And those who would pursue a specific 
line of interest will find that each Part con- 
cludes with a valuable list of supplementary 
readings. 

The volume is divided into five Parts 
containing a total of over forty selections 
by sixty contributors including the editor. 
Part I offers one article on the physiological 
effects of alcohol, another on the psychologi- 
cal effects and a third compares alcohol 
intoxication with opiate addiction. 

Part II, intitled “Drinking Practices, An- 
cient and Modern’—considers the history 
of beverage alcohol in western culture and 
the drinking habits and customs in Central 
and South America, the Far East, Russia, 
France, England, and Canada. 

Part III, “Drinking Practices, U.S.A.,” 
presents two articles which report the re- 
sults of the only systematic effort that has 
been made to study the nation’s drinking 
habits and attitudes. There are also articles 
reporting what was at the time the only 
systematic study of the drinking practices 
of a state population. In addition there are 
works dealing with drinking habits and 
attitudes of college and high school students. 

Part IV, “Cultural, Religious and Ethi- 
cal Factors” contains numerous articles on 
a variety of subjects including an analysis 
of drinking patterns in primitive societies, 
cultural differences in alcoholism rates, a 
psychocultural analysis of the alcoholic, the 
skid row alcoholic, and three articles deal- 
ing with moral issues involved in the use 
of beverage alcohol. 

Part V considers control efforts which 
have been made in this country as well as 
those which have been made in Sweden 
and Finland. There is also an article con- 
cerning the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union movement. 

Within the limits of available knowl- 
edge the book achieves its purpose of pro- 
viding a comprehensive source of readings 
concerning drinking habits, attitudes to- 
ward alcohol, and efforts to control its 
abuse, both past and present and in dif- 
ferent societies at different times. 

The student, the layman, the profes- 
sional, indeed anyone, who desires an ovef- 
view of man’s endeavors to live with 
beverage alcohol, cannot fail to appreciate 


_the convenience of having these otherwise 


widely scattered works collected in one 
volume. 

HAROLD A. MULFORD 
Psychopathic Hospital 
State University of Iowa, lowa City 
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